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The new IBM Electric Typewriter offers both 
employer and typist many advantages. Fore- 
most is its saving of human energy. Typing 
is almost effortless. 

Next in importance is the outstanding 
quality of the work it produces. Each typed 
impression is uniform, giving to the finished 
work an appearance which is invariably neat 
and pleasing to read. 














IBM Electric ...the Trend in Typing 


The experience of many years in manu- 
facturing all-electric (and only electric) 
typewriters has resulted in excellence of 
operation and beauty of styling... hence 
the wide acceptance of IBM Electric Type- 
writers by typists and businessmen alike. 

The IBM representative nearest you will 
demonstrate the many new features of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 
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—_ Home economics, agriculture, distributive occupations, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion are the program of vocational education in the senior high school according to 
“Our School Studies,” the Annual Report of the Profession to the Public just issued 
by the National Education Association Executive Secretary, Willard E. Givens—not one 
word about training for office occupations, the most fruitful of all kinds of job train- 
ing on the secondary school level! 

Probably more people get initial jobs through training in shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping than in all other phases of high school job training put together! This omis- 
sion is inexcusable; it is the culmination of a long series of slights. In few national 
commissions has business education been represented. If so it has been as an institu- 
tional representative rather than as a recognized spokesman for business education. 
That is why we have been losing ground. 

It had been hoped that the establishment of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion as a Department of the National Education Association with an executive secre- 
tary in Washington would correct this neglect. However, far more drastic action evi- 
dently is needed. Apparently business education has not been able to sell itself to those 
in a position to give it recognition. 

This fifteen-page bulletin, given a very wide distribution, should have been carefully 
prepared so as to give proper consideration to all aspects of school work. That this was 
the aim is shown in the title “Our School Studies.” Here is clear evidence that no 
single organization can do the job of representing business education in Washington. 

The United Business Education Association has fine purposes and has excellent poten- 
tialities, but unless it clearly recognizes the need for cooperation of other associations 
and groups of business teachers, it will fail in its objectives. The reverse is also true. Un- 
less other organizations of business teachers are willing to accept the work of the United 
Business Education Association wholeheartedly, the work of the profession can not be 
carried on. Here is a real challenge. 

The officers of the United Business Education Association should approach those re- 
sponsible for other organizations of business teachers and ask for their help and those 
other organizations such as the National Business Teachers Association, the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, and others should volunteer their help. Every organi- 
zation must come forward to participate with clean hands, with no strings attached to 
its help, and with no secret schemes for getting a few members from some other or- 
ganization. Quasi-secret groups should come out in the open. If the organizations which 
they ignore are inadequate they should revive them or help eliminate them. Leadership 
is needed in open organizations. It should not be withdrawn into private juntas which 
cause others to wonder what scheme they will think up next. 

The guilt for the failure to achieve real cooperation and an effective representation in 


Washington and in the state departments rests upon all of us and the opportunity for 
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"aa achieving proper recognition for business education is open to all of us. It is the respon- 
Ag og eee o . . ° ° e . 

o-_ sibility of small cliques, or groups who wish to maintain unimportant vested interests to 
NGS BONDS . ° 


come forth and to really give the kind of assistance they should. 
The failure of the NEA annual report to recognize the office training aspect of busi- 
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‘STEMS ness education is a serious evidence of our weakness. It is an indictment of our methods 
of cooperation and it is a challenge for us to act cooperatively and unselfishly—before it 
is too late. 
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Integrated Office Practice Instruction 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 
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practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 


adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an 


assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 


of twenty-five pupils or more. 


ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) 


. this electric 
Monroe Calculator 
enables the stu- 
dents to apply the 
basic training gain- 
ed with the Educa- 
tor, by using a ma- 
chine that they 
will find in general 
use in business. 





MONROE EDUCATOR 


. a crank type Mon- 
roe Adding-Calculator 
made specially for 
schools only at a spe- 
cial price. Experience 
has shown that five 
Monroe Educators give 
the students ample op- 
portunity to learn and 
practice the essentials 
of mechanical figuring. 








AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS 


All of these Monroe Models are available for immediate delivery. Office Practice 
Courses are provided for all models. Write our Educational Department for details. 


Course of Study in Office Machines 
(form B-184) 


Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B-182) 


Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- 
tion Plan (form B-118) 


Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS-243) 


Clerical Office Machine Program for 
Small High School (form XSS-258) 


Procuring Funds for Office Machines 


(form XSS-260) 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 








MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 
MODEL 408-11-001 


.. + Here is a full key- 


board, electrically op- 





erated adding machine, 
that’ enables the stu- 
dents to learn and 
practice accounting 


methods. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 








— 
A JURY Work experience for business teachers again. The writer’s views on this subject should 
VERDICT be well known. For teachers of vocational skill and know-how business courses, yes! For 

















those who teach only basic skill and background business courses, no! By “business experi- 
ence” is meant appropriate occupational experience, not just any work experience. : 

But my views are not important for the moment. What I want to note here are a few 
items from a recent “Jury Verdict” on the subject of work experience as a requirement of 
business teachers." 

An accompanying editorial states that “the importance of work experience has been 
accepted,” and that how it can be got is the current problem. Then later on in the 
number some teachers’ letters are quoted, all to the effect that work experience is desirable 
as a part of a business teacher’s training. 

Then comes the “prize-winning response.”’ I am commenting on this response, not so much 
to take issue with its author as to express my sympathy for the editor who had to pick a 
winner from the letters received, and to show what a dearth of good arguments there are 
against this perfectly logical requirement of vocational business teachers. 

Here are the high lights of the winning letter: 

“Work experience for all commercial teachers? By all means. It is advisable, but—re- 
quired? Ah, requiring occupational experience brings up real problems.” Then the 
“problems.” 

Teachers cannot be safely “turned loose in an office.” Many would not come back. Those 
who couldn’t do the office work and the “too timid” ones probably would do so. The com- 
petent ones would not. But note, please, that the author of the letter left teaching for three 
years of office work and then returned to teaching! 

On this point it may be noted that for thirty-two years trade experience has been a re 
quirement of trade teachers in spite of trade wages higher than office wages. 

“Postpone the time of getting job experience until after teachers have developed a real 
love of teaching.” Think that one over. Why are you teaching now? Has your liking for 
the job anything to do with it? Work experience will make you a better and more under- 
standing vocational teacher, but school boards shouldn’t require it until by some sort of test 
your “love for teaching” is proven so that you will “have a. weapon with which to combat 
the enticements of business careers.” 

“Put work experience on the same basis as advanced education in the matter of salary.” 
That “would be one fine urge for a summer’s work in an office.” But, the letter writer goes 
on to say that ‘‘factory work pays better than office work and is more relaxing ;” and that 
“we need the income.” That’s a good one. How can office work be so enticing as to lure 
teachers away from schools? And still let at least one of them slip back into teaching after 
three years of it? Incidentally, on my recommendation thirty-five years ago, one school 
board did give the same recognition for a summer’s work in an office as was given for one 
in a college. How many other supervisors have tried to get this recognition for work 
experience ? 

“Work experience incorporated into an advanced course at a university sounds wonder- 
ful to me,” the letter writer says. Then she adds: “When I get my car paid for .. . I cer- 
tainly want to enroll in such a course.”’ So now, in addition to putting the occupational ex- 
perience requirement off until “love for teaching” is developed, it must not be put into effect 
until all cars are paid for. At present prices that will be some wait! 

The winner is uncertain as to whether or not requiring work experience as another step 
in getting a credential or raise would produce the desired result. But that comment applies 
to all other requirements—a first degree, 15 semester hours of professional training, advanced 
degree, graduate credits, teaching experience, and all others. If, as the letter-writing winner 
says, ‘work experience is priceless to a business teacher,” why should it not be required 
just as other prerequisites are? If her “teaching is different because of (her) experience 
—better, more confident,” why in heaven’s name put off assuring that better quality of teach- 








ing by other teachers—at least the new ones? 
Obviously, everyone jumped at the conclusion that if this new requirement is added, it 
will be retroactive. New requirements seldom, if ever, are. Surely not without taking into 
. account the teacher’s age, training, and experience. No one has ever proposed that teachers 
ctice without it be required to get it or be dismissed. What is proposed is that those now in 
ails training or later to enter upon training for this field of teaching be required to include in 

e . . . . y . . 
their preparation occupational experience. Why gum up the whole issue by dwelling on the 
“problems”—real or imaginary—that “might be” involved in efforts to meet this requirement 
(Continued on page 18) 
1 Business Education World, April, 1949, p. 489. 
ee 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


by Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


N searching for help in its program 
of business education, the small 
school often turns to current litera- 
ture only to find its problems discus- 
sed in terms of the larger school sys- 
tem. Most articles dealing with busi- 
ness education assume the teacher is 
serving in a large high school with a 
considerable number, or at least four 
or five business teachers; with a 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and possibly 
a merchandising and clerical curricu- 
lum, with a guidance director and 
local chambers of commerce and other 
service organizations which can par- 
ticipate in the development of such a 
program. Actually, in the United 
States, the beginning teacher is most 
likely to teach in a school in which 
he is the only commercial teacher, or 
at most, in which there are two com- 
mercial teachers one of whom is on 
a part-time basis. 

In Planning for American Youth, 
a summary of Education for <lll- 
American Youth published by the Ed- 
ational Policies Commission of the 
NEA, it is stated that 1 per cent of 
the high schools in the United States 
enroll above 2500 pupils; 6 per cent 
enroll from 1001 to 2500 pupils; 17 
per cent enroll from 301 to 1000 pu- 
pils; 35 per cent enroll from 100 to 
300 pupils; and 40 per cent enroll less 
than 100 pupils. These figures were 
prepared from data secured from U. 
S. Office of Education as of 1937- 
1938. It can readily be seen that 75 
per cent of the high schools in the 
United States at that time enrolled 
irom less than 100 pupils to 300 pu- 
jils. Therefore, three-fourths of the 
*condary schools in the United States 
are small high schools. While the 
problems for the small high school 
may be classified under the same gen- 
eral headings as those of the larger 
chool system—curriculum, guidance, 
‘aff, materials and equipment, plant, 
administration—consideration of their 
problems should be provided in terms 
of the experience of the small high 
chool. 

The business education teacher in 
the small school has to be a Jack-of- 





ill-trades. He must be prepared to 
tach any or all of the skill subjects 
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plus those social business subjects 
which may be included in the curric- 
ulum. 


Who Teaches in the Small School? 

The beginning teacher must gain 
experience before the larger system 
will hire him. He will teach in the 
smaller school for this experience. 
The girl who went to school and 
started teaching in her hometown with 
dreams of marrying and leaving the 
teaching profession shortly after her 
certificate is made permanent, teaches 
in the small school. Perhaps she does 
marry and build a home among her 
friends and relatives; she continues 
to teach, and only infrequently con- 
siders what-might-have-been. 

As these teachers struggle with all 
the problems confronting them, the 
difficulties of teaching in the small 
school are either multiplied or de- 
creased by their inexperience. For- 
tunately, it is usually the latter which 
is true; the enthusiasm for the first 
job overcomes obstacles that would 
exhaust many a one-subject, experi- 
enced teacher. 

How Much Business Education in the 

Small School? 

Even though this beginning, inex- 
perienced teacher is required to and 
does teach from six to seven classes 
a day with six to seven.different prep- 
arations, how much business educa- 
tion can be offered in the small school 
of three hundred pupils or less ? What 
subjects must be included? Is it pos- 
sible to provide as much time for 
some subjects as is proposed by the 
various state and city syllabi now 
available ? 

The problem of choice of subject 
may often be a matter of “’Tis Hob- 
son’s choice—take that or none.”! 

1 The Spectator, No. 509 in 1712 wrote of Mr. 
Hobson that he “was the first in this Island 
who let out hackney-horses. He lived in Cam- 
bridge, and observing that the scholars rid hard, 
his manner was to keep a large stable of horses, 
with boots, bridles, and whips. Jhen a man 
came for a horse, he was led into the stable, 
where there was great choice, but he obliged him 
to take the horse which stood next to the stable- 
door; so that every customer was alike well 
served according to his chance, and every horse 
ridden with the same justice. From when it be- 
came a proverb, when what ought to be your elec- 
tion was forced upon you, to say “Tis Hobson’s 


choice.’ ””—From Familiar Quotations, by John 
Bartlett. 


Mr. Hobson is duplicated in the state 
department, the local board of educa- 
tion, the administration, or tradition. 
Less often is the selection of subject 
matter founded upon realism. 


Value of Community Information 


Probably a knowledge of the needs 
of the community for the products of 
business education is more important 
to the department of business educa- 
tion in the small school than in the 
larger one. The pupils from the small 
school go directly into offices and 
stores where impromptu reunions are 
held each time the teacher enters ; em- 
ployers of school graduates are 
friends, fellow club members, or 
churchworkers of the teacher and 
school administration. The students 
are not lost in the bigness of a large 
metropolitan community where, un- 
less a formal survey is made, the 
teacher never hears of his pupils after 
their graduation from school. Cer- 
tainly there cannot be the unplanned, 
unofficial but effective informal fol- 
low-up of the student in the larger 
school system which is possible in the 
small community. 

The informal follow-up can pro- 
vide answers to questions like the fol- 
lowing: How many stenographers are 
employed each year? How much skill 
is required for a beginning job? 
What is the demand for general cler- 
ical workers, for typists? Who hires 
bookkeepe rs? Does a bookkeeper only 
“bookkeep” or are his duties of a 
more miscellaneous nature? How 
much formal bookkeeping does a be- 
ginning bookkeeper need in school? 
What are the opportunities for retail 
sales jobs? What business machines 


are used in various offices 

In addition, the informal follow-up 
will reveal the actual need for the 
program of business education. 

Even a beginning teacher or a 
teacher with limited experience in a 
community can conduct an informal 
survey of the community needs with 
the assistance of some of his classes, 
and when it has been discovered how 
this information contributes to the 
vitality of a program, he will prob- 
ably desire to develop a perpetual in- 
ventory plan. 

For example, the members of the 
office practice class are usually anxi- 
ous to find answers to some of the 
questions likely to be included in an 
informal follow-up. This is especially 
true when they have been subtly re- 
minded that here is an opportunity to 
make contacts which may lead to fu- 
ture jobs. 

The teacher who relies upon the 
suggestions of administration, 


friends, or pupils in regard to modi- 
fication of his program is likely to 
find himself in a jam. Some business- 
men and leaders in business education 
blithely suggest that shorthand and 
bookkeeping should be dropped, and 
that typing and junior business train- 
ing should be kept. Some object to 
the purchase of new office equipment. 
In addition, some suggest courses in 
merchandising and perhaps a cooper- 
ative program in distributive educa- 
tion, having given no thought to the 
necessity of providing time for super- 
vision and planning of such a course. 

The statement has been made by 
some that beginning teachers in the 
small school have too much to do to 
consider a survey; also that they do 
not plan to remain in the community 
long enough to make such a survey 
worth while to them personally. Per- 
haps, if these statements are true, the 
beginning teacher should be reminded 
that only on the basis of facts will he 
be able to teach what he believes to be 
important, to secure the materials and 
equipment he needs, and to have some 
responsibility for the selection of his 
pupils. Perhaps he should also be re- 
minded that “the plans of men gang 
aft agley” very frequently and he may 
remain in the locality much longer 
than he first anticipated—in fact, he 
may have little desire to change his 
position. Again, it is often on the 
strength of what he has done in a 
small community that a man is called 
to assume responsibility in a larger 
community. Lastly, the type of survey 
referred to here has been termed “in- 
formal” which implies that he will se- 
cure much information when he con- 
tacts his pupils on the streets, in their 
offices, in the stores, at the football 
games, or in their homes. He will get 
more as he meets store owners, office 
managers in church, at the soda foun- 
tain, and elsewhere. A rather com- 
plete record can be kept of commu- 
nity activities through the medium of 
impersonal contacts. 


What Subject Matter Should Be Taught? 

It is likely that the skill subjects— 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping 
—will need to be retained, for it is 
from these subjects that vocational 
training is secured. If possible, office 
practice, basic business training, and 
perhaps retail selling should also be 
included. If all were taught at the 
same time by one teacher, it will be 
seen that there will be six subject- 
matter areas to be covered. This is 
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not uncommon in the schedule of the 
teacher of the small school. 


Undoubtedly, it will be found nec- 
essary to limit the time allotted to the 
skill subjects. The single teacher who 
attempts to meet a full program in 
each of these skill subjects will be 
seriously frustrated. It is impossible 
for one person to do justice to such 
a program. Recent research and re- 
vision of subject matter will, however, 
make the problem of meeting the min- 
imum needs of pupils somewhat easier 
than it has been in the past. 


Basic Business Training 


This course should be taken by all 
business majors and by as many oth- 
ers as scheduling will permit. It 
should include a presentation of busi- 
ness occupations, types of business 
organization, and attempt to develop 
the significance of the relationship of 
one person and his job to all his co- 
workers. 


It should attempt to present a busi- 
ness-like interpretation of the relation 
of business to society as a whole. This 
phase can be enlivened by the use of 
visual aids, field trips, and reading 
materials not ordinarily made avail- 
able to high school students. This 
course should provide opportunity for 
group and individual guidance, espe- 
cially for the prospective full-time 
members of the business education 
department. 


As the students enrolled in basic 
business training will be the gradu- 
ates of the business education depart- 
ment in a very few years, it should 
endeavor to develop desirable per- 
sonal attitudes and work habits which 
can be carried through the advanced 
period of training into the office. 

Basic business training is an im- 
portant contribution to business edu- 
cation and to general education as 
well. It should be taught by an in- 
terested informed friend of the sub- 
ject; one who is alive and alert to 
the opportunities it presents. In the 
small school it may be impossible to 
separate the non-vocational from the 
vocational students who are taking 
this course. The content then must 
be fitted to the needs of the vocational 
student. 


Typewriting 


No longer are two years of type- 
writing considered essential training 
for the average typist. It is being 
more and more frequently accepted 
that typewriting should be a one-year 
course for fundamentals with further 
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skill being developed in office 
or transcription classes. 

Typewriting is recognize 
important part of general e 
A very important problem 
future will be that of providi: 
equipment, and staff for a on 
ter or one-year course for ¢ 
pil in the school. 


as an 
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-semes- 
Cry pu- 


In a one-year course of typewrit- 
ing for vocational training, the pupil 
can be taught the keyboard simple 
tabulation, simple manuscript ar- 
rangement, centering, the simpler of 
one or two letter styles together with 
proper addressing of envelopes, and 
the use of carbon paper. It should be 
possible for most students to develop 
thirty to thirty-five words a minute 
in an intensive one-year course. The 
presentation of the keyboard in eight 
lessons instead of the former six 
weeks (thirty periods) is but one in- 
dication of how the time should be 
utilized to make these learnings pos- 


sible. 


Stenography 


Much has been written of late about 
the unimportance of training for high 
speed dictation in the classroom. It 
is generally agreed that the task of 
training for accurate transcription 
has more significance. 


In the small school, there will prob- 
ably be time in the schedule of the 
teacher for only one year of short- 
hand. The single teacher in the small 
high school should, above everything 
else, arrange to hold the class of ste- 
nography in the typewriting room. 
This will permit machine transcrip- 
tion early in the course. Also, the 
stenography students should have 
their year’s training in typewriting 
before beginning stenography. 

The revision of the Gregg theory 
will undoubtedly be a boon to these 
teachers, for with this revision, it wil 
be possible to teach the fundamentals 
of shorthand theory in sixteen weeks 
leaving the remainder of the first year 
to develop speed in dictation and 
transcription skill. With only one year 
then, the student should be prepared 
to enter a beginning office position re 
quiring stenography. It is admitted 
that, if possible, one year should be 
allowed for learning theory and be 
ginning the development of transcrip- 
tion skill, and the second year should 
refine both speed and _ transcription 
ability. However, when the problem 
of the small school is faced realistical; 
ly, this latter program is likely not! 
be possible. 
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practice ; 
Bookkeeping 

The needs of the community can 
undoubtedly be met satisfactorily by 
suden's who have learned to make 
neat entries, to accurately total and 
pencil toot columns, to understand the 
principies of debit and credit, to clas- 
ify simple accounts, to post correctly, 
and who know the simple fundamen- 
tals of the bookkeeping cycle. 
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Accounting theory, as such, has 
jittle or no place in a program as lim- 
ited as the one in the small high school 
must be. The student should learn 
enough from his one year to continue 
ina private business school if he so 
desires. However, having only one 
yaar available for the teaching of 
bookkeeping is no serious handicap 
to the vocational preparation of the 
student. 


Office Practice 


The graduates entering the offices 
in smaller communities are for the 
most part clerk-stenographers. Their 
jobs involve both clerical and steno- 
graphic techniques. For this reason, it 
isnecessary to teach a terminal course 
that will combine the best of both sec- 
rtarial and clerical training. It is 
called by many names. 
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The course of study should include 
a analysis of the duties of the begin- 
ting office worker, a study of per- 
snality, office etiquette (including 
meeting callers and getting along with 
ithers), filing, and office machine 
practice. In addition, the most fre- 
quently performed office duties of 
derical workers such as those includ- 
ed in collating, mailing, and simple 
reordkeeping, should also be stressed. 
job skill should be developed for 
these techniques. 
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In the average community, it is 
probable that the following machines 
vould be ample: an adding listing 
machine, both the stencil and direct- 
process duplicating machines, and 
perhaps a calculating machine and a 
iictating machine. It is not likely that 
ere will be time for equipment to 
ach the more complicated calculat- 
ng or bookkeeping machines. In most 
ases, the teacher’s objectives will be 
ifice machine acquaintanceship as it 
‘seldom possible to secure a suffi- 
nt number of machines to teach 
astery. 




























tetail Selling 


There is likely to be a need for 
‘ning in selling. If such a need 
tists, some effort should be made to 
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meet it. It is not likely that it will be 
feasible to attempt the development of 
a cooperative program which requires 
the allowance of considerable time for 
planning and supervision. A single 
course in retail sales techniques would 
meet the immediate needs for most of 
the group. 


Such a course should include the 
essentials of selling: development of 
the proper concept of selling; neces- 
sity to know the product, the prospect 
and the salesman ; and the steps in the 
sales presentation, meeting objections 
and closing the sale. Analysis by the 
students of the sales situations in 
which they find themselves as cus- 
tomers or salesmen, and their own 
presentations of sales demonstrations 
usually make the class an interesting 
one. If, in addition, some study. is 
made of display and advertising, the 
course has been well rounded. 


Administrative Responsibilities 
Scheduling 


The administrative problem is 
mainly one of staff, although space 
and equipment rank close seconds. 
The number of teachers on the staff 
for business education will of course 
be dependent upon the enrollment in 
the course. If only one teacher of 
business education is considered nec- 
essary and if there is one class left 
over, another administrative headache 
develops from selecting another facul- 
ty member for the extra class. 


This problem should be of vital 
concern to the teacher of business 
education, and he should be consulted 
by the administration before any final 
arrangements are made. There must 
be very close cooperation between the 
two teachers in order to accomplish 
the objectives of business education. 


Selection of Courses 


If it is decided to have only one 
teacher, will it be possible to schedule 
the varied subjects suggested so that 
one teacher can teach them? That is 
of course an individual problem in 
every school situation. The subjects 
mentioned have been basic business 
training, retail selling, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, stenography, and office 
practice. If numbers enrolled require 
no more than one class in every sub- 
ject with the exception of typewrit- 
ing which might require two, the 
teacher would be teaching six classes 
a day with six preparations. As has 
been mentioned before, this is not 
unusual. 





Classes might be scheduled as fol- 
lows : 9th grade—basic business train- 
ing; 10th grade—retail selling; 11th 
grade—bookkeeping and typewriting ; 
12th grade — stenography and office 
practice. 


It may be interesting to note that 
in some states where only one year 
of typewriting is offered, it is consid- 
ered a major and given equal points 
with other unit subjects. 


In the plan suggested, retail selling 
is placed early in the curriculum. As 
everyone knows, it is desirable but 
impossible to teach all the vocational 
subjects during the last two years of 
high school. Retail selling may well be 
placed in the 10th grade or even ear- 
lier. It may be more appropriate in 
the 9th and 10th grades than at oth- 
ers, because it then precedes any work 
experience the student will accumu- 
late during his high school days. 
Many students work part-time in five- 
and-ten-cent stores, chain grocery 
stores, soda fountains, and service 
stations. They are having contacts 
with people, and it is advisable to in- 
struct them as to the importance of 
those contacts before they are incor- 
rectly informed by their co-workers. 


This plan leaves the highly voca- 
tional technical skill subjects to the 
last two years of school. It is felt that 
this is desirable, particularly when 
only one year of typewriting and 
stenography may be provided. If there 
were no lapse in time, typewriting 
might well be presented in the 9th or 
10th grades. 





Extra-curricular Activities 


With such a schedule, extra-cur- 
ricular responsibilities should be elim- 
inated. However, the teacher in the 
small school will probably be expected 
to assist with some class or student 
government activity, home room, pos- 
sibly a club group, the school paper, 
and the yearbook. The latter are al- 
most certainties for the teacher of of- 
fice practice. Because he is a business 
education teacher, he may also be ex- 
pected to handle school funds, the 
school register, or any other little job 
requiring special figuring abilities. 

Guidance, while it should not be 
classified as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity, will have to be given that status 
in the crowded schedule of the teacher 
in the small school. Rarely is there a 
period for him to use as a conference 
period, although that is what he should 
aim to secure. Because the teacher in 
the small school knows his pupils and 
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MYTHS ABOUT THE BALANCE SHEETy 


N teaching the balance sheet most 

of the textbooks on accounting em- 
ploy three myths. The first of these 
is that the balance sheet shows the 
financial condition of a business. 
This statement is misleading because 
it is too comprehensive. It gives the 
impression that the balance sheet 
shows all aspects of the relation of 
an enterprise to the business world 
about it whereas, in fact, the infor- 
mation contained in the balance sheet 
is rather limited. 


Financial Condition 

There are many factors affecting 
the financial condition of a business 
that are not shown in its’ balance 
sheet; for example, contracts, com- 
mitments, technical problems in the 
industry, market conditions, taxation, 
tariffs, the public’s demand for com- 
modities, and the ability of the man- 
agement. 
some of this kind of information is 
now, in the case of large enterprises, 
appended to the balance sheet in the 
form of a series of notes. Such 
notes, however, are not part of the 
technical balance sheet which is 
shown to the student when the state- 
ment is made to the effect that the 
balance sheet shows the financial con- 
dition of a business. 

The accounting record is a finan- 
cial record for it is kept in terms of 
monetary units; and each account 
contains the financial record of an 
asset, a liability, the capital, or one 
of the subdivisions of the record of 
capital, that is, the various forms 
of income and expense. The balance 
of each account is the position of the 
record it contains as of a certain 
date. Therefore, the balance sheet, 
because it is a summary of the bal- 
ances or positions of all the accounts, 
is in the nature of a master account 
or summary of the financial position 
of the accounting. 

Thus, instead of saying that the 
balance sheet statement of the 
financial condition of a business, it 
is more correct to say that it is a 
statement of the financial position of 
the accounting for that business. 
However, it should be added that al- 
though the balance sheet does not 
show the financial condition of a 
business per se, it is of great value 
as an aid in forming an opinion about 
the condition of a business when 


is a 


used judiciously by one properly 
trained in the analysis of financial 
statements. 
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In recognition of this fact, 


by John N. Myer 


The City College of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Value of Assets 

The second of the balance sheet 
myths is to the effect that the left- 
hand side of the balance sheet con- 
tains a list of the assets of a business 
and their “values.” \When so in- 
structed the student naturally as- 
sumes that the sums assigned to the 
various are what they are 
“worth,” that is, their cash realizable 
value. To a certain extent that is so 
with respect to the current 
But it is misleading to imply that the 
dollar-amounts assigned to the prop- 
erty and equipment, or fixed assets, 
are values in the ordinary sense of 
the word. 

The fixed assets are acquired be- 
cause they are necessary for the op- 
eration of the business and the sums 
disbursed for them constitute one of 
the regular expenses of operation. 
By the accounting technique of de- 
preciation, the cost of these assets is 
allocated as expense over their esti- 
mated useful lite. The amortized 
portion of the cost of each fixed as- 
set as of a certain date is shown in 
the balance sheet as a deduction from 
the cost in the form of a reserve. 
The excess of the cost over the re- 
serve is thus the unamortized portion 
of the cost. This excess is called by 
accountants the “book value.” But 
it is preferable to avoid the use of 
this term while teaching the basic 
processes as its use 1s likely to be 
confusing since the student would 
try to differentiate between the 
“book” and the “real” value. 

One is apt to have the subconscious 
notion that every asset has a ‘‘real”’ 
or intrinsic value and_ that this 
amount could be obtained if one went 
to the right source. But this is not 
so. Take, for example, a building 
owned by a business enterprise. It 
would have a book value for account- 
ing purposes, a market value in the 
real estate market, a replacement 
value for purposes of reproduction, 
an assessed value for tax purposes, 
and, if owned by a public utility, a 
value for rate-making purposes. 
Each of these values might be quite 
different from any of the others. 
Thus, value may be defined as a 
money-amount assigned to an asset 
for a particular purpose ; it cannot be 
stated unless the purpose is stated. 
There is no such thing as absolute 
value. 


assets 


assets. 
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Net Worth 

The third myth usually p 
by the average textbook is that th 
excess of assets over liabilities is thd 
“net worth” otf a business 
sum so designated is usually 
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stitutes no definite measure of th 
owner’s investment in the businessff Fo 
It is a number which is the result off sectio 
the application of the accounting work 
technique to the entries made in thd visors 
accounting records and should thugf of th 
be designated by a technical termff make 
The term for this purpose is “capi profit 
tal.” factut 
It is worthy of note that profes In 
sional accountants do not usually emf of the 
ploy the term “net worth” in  theigl est 1 
balance sheets. It is used mainly byg ratio 
writers of textbooks. Abou 
ceedes 
Misleading Preconceptions ent b 
Thus the terminology usually em@{ and > 
ployed in the elementary accounting per c¢ 
course tends to give the student thre cent « 
preconceptions concerning the balg The 
ance sheet which are misleading: (1 what 
that it shows the financial conditiogf They 
of a business; (2) that it shows th@ 10 pe 
cash realizable value of the assetsff No 
and (3) that the excess of the asset its, th 
over the liabilities in the balanc@{ ton-w 
sheet is a measure of what might b@ near t 
realized if the business were sold. f able- 
These statements ‘vould be true tf which 
the case of a business that had only isted. 
one asset, cash. In that instance th@ The 
amount indicated might well bg wheth 
called the value of the assets, thd went | 
stated capital would be the worth off About 
the business, and the balance shee an op 
could be said to indicate financial portions 
condition. But when the situation beg) of gox 
comes more complex such statement# others 
no longer hold true. They constitut@ and m 
a serious oversimplification whiclf Ar 
implants erroneous notions that tend Wage ¢ 
to warp the student’s understanding Con: 
of the balance sheet and of accoun'® womer 
ing in general. false i 
In teaching the elementary ff of fal, 
counting course, care should be ef The; 
ercised to use language which tend Why si 
to give a better understanding of thf ists, bi 
nature of the balance sheet than '¥ rection 
usually the case when the averag@ educati 
textbook is employed. This is patg ing vi 
ticularly so if the student is to D9 econon 
prepared for work in which he Wf presen: 
be required to interpret the resulif{ than i; 
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“OPasatedl functional starting point for a desir- 
> that thd ble program of economic education 
Nes 18 tha myst begin with a clear understand- 
But th ing of iVho Gets How Much for Do- 
10 Meas ing What in America. 
zed it thd 
eee Who Knows the Answers? 
businesf For example, a survey of a cross 
result off section of white collar and manual 
‘ccountingl workers below the level of super- 
ide in th visors was conducted recently. One 
ould thugf of the first questions asked was to 
ical termij make a guess at the percentage of 
is “capigf profit ind by the average manu- 
facturer in peace time. 
profes In the first place about one-third 
sually emg of those interviewed hadn't the faint- 
in thei est idea as to what might be the 





ratio between payroll and_ profits. 
About 11 per cent thought profits ex- 
weded 50 per cent. Another 14 per 
vent believed profits were between 35 
and 50 per cent. Of the total, 40 
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ccounting| per cent thought profits were 25 per 
lent thre@f cent or more. 

the ball These same people were asked 
Jing: (1 what they considered a fair profit. 






They overwhelmingly f esned about 


10 per cent. 
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1e assetsff/_ No matter how we consider prof- 
the asset its, the actual fact is that on a na- 
balanc@ tion-wide scale profits are nowhere 
might b@ near the 10 per cent thought reason- 
‘e sold. J able—let alone the 25 to 50 per cent 
ye true iff which so many persons thought ex- 
had only isted. 
tance th These people were asked again 
well ba whether they thought more money 
ssets, th@ went to stockholders or to workers. 
worth off About two-thirds of those who had 
nce shee} an opinion thought that the major 
financial portion of the money, after the cost 






of goods and services bought from 
others was paid, went to stockholders 
and management. 

A mere 22 per cent thought the 
Wage earner got most of it. 
Consider, with so many men and 
women acting on the basis of such 
false information, the endless chain 
of false actions that must result. 
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education. We are, accordingly, be- 
ing victimized in our ignorance by 
tconomic witchcraft; and we are 
presently more interested in voodoo 
than in the validity of our private 
Property svstem. 
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IN AMERICA 


by Hamilton Eames 


Educational Director 
The American Economic Foundation 


New York, N. Y. 


We ritual 


have been alarmed by 


that conjures non-existent evils; we 


veguiled by eas 
beguiled by pleasant 
golden future. 


have been 
voices offering a 
These pleasant voices are not only 
those of the primitive, unscrupulous 
politician, but also (and more shame- 
ful) of the very teachers who exert 
so powerful an influence over our 
children—and_ preachers who from 
their pulpits are able to underline 
even the most erroneous conviction. 





. and what chance has the common man 
when two-percent of the people own eighty- 
percent of the wealth?" 


Less than a year ago, the Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation had a 


survey made to determine just how 
our teachers and preachers would 


answer the question of Who Gets 
How Much for Doing What? 
Replies were discouraging. Re- 


spondents believed for the most part 
that people whose incomes are un- 
der $5,000 a year get only 66 per 
cent of the money paid out in the 
form of wages and salaries in this 
country. 


Actually, the under $5,000 group 


receives nearly 90 per cent of this 
type ot income. 

Cartoon from “How To Be Popular Though 
Conservative,” copyright 1948 and published at 


$2.50 by D. Van eeens Co., Inc., 250 Fourth 


Ave., New York 3, N. 


<EWwWHO GETS HOW MUCH FOR DOING WHAT 


Teachers and preachers firmly be- 
lieved that this same income group 
gets only about 29 per cent of the 
total income from dividends and in- 


terest. They are badly informed. 
The under $5,000 group receives 


nearly 70 per cent of the total. 

Asked about distribution of income 
from rents, teachers and preachers 
estimated that the under $5,000 
group receives about 30 per cent of 
the total. The fact is they get more 
than 80 per cent of it. 

How possibly even with these brief 
figures in mind can we expect to 
maintain a private property system 
based on the facts and logic of eco- 
nomic experience ? 

We are not paying enough atten- 
tion to the problem of economic ig- 
norance and we do not sufficiently 
realize the peril that lies before us. 

A correct answer to Who Gets 
How Much for Doing What? is 
readily available—not only in com- 
plete government figures, but also in 
a recently published handbook issued 


by the American Economic Founda- 
tion and entitled, Who Gets How 
Much for Doing What in America. 


If the information in this small book 
was extensively conveyed to people it 
would do much to dispel the disturb- 
ing ignorance that exists today. 

This ignorance may be somber, but 
the economic truth when revealed 
shows clearly and convincingly that 
our private property system has suc- 
ceeded in bringing about an almost 
miraculously equitable distribution of 
income. This, it must be noted, has 
been accomplished according to the 
inflexible laws of economics by’ per- 
sonal initiative and acting on behalf 
of enlightened self-interest. 


Distribution of National Income 


Since income is the product of ac- 
tivity, it is desirable to consider in 
the simplest possible terms what cre- 
ates income. In short, how do people 
earn money? There are two ways: 
(1) by working; or (2) by owning 
property which other people will pay 
to use. 

Property is acquired when some 
one temporarily denies himself some 
food, shelter or comfort in order to 
save the money needed to buy the 
property. Inasmuch as work usu- 
ally precedes the ownership of prop- 
erty, and this work goes temporarily 
unrewarded, it can be said most prop- 
erty payments are delayed payments 
for work. 

lollowing are some very signifi- 
cant figures relating to the distribu- 
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tion of the national income. They 
are derived from the latest complete 
government figures published in 1944. 
Certainly, it would be desirable to 
have accurate data of a more recent 
vintage, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the principles underly- 
ing the figures do not apply as well 
today as they did then. 

In 1944, the number of people in 
America having taxable incomes was 
42,354,468. Of these, 39,886,914 re- 
ceived incomes of $5,000 or less; 
1,834,433 received incomes between 
$5,000 and $10,000; 495,481 received 
incomes between $10,000 and $25,- 
000; and 137,640 had incomes of 
more than $25,000. 

Distinctions made with the $5,000 
dividing line plus other gradations 
make possible a breakdown which is 
understandable, and in every essen- 
tial sense valid. 

A textbook of economics used ex- 
tensively in one of our public school 
systems, teaches that the dividing line 
between what it calls the “poor” and 
what it calls the “rich” is $2,500. Dis- 
tortions that result ‘from so narrow 
and unreal approach to the problem 
make such a textbook a poor product 
of intellectual dishonesty. 


The pressures, the antagonism, the 
sordid disagreements about whether 
the distribution of American income 
is “fair” or “unfair” have produced 
in the field of society a more de- 
structive fission than the Atom Bomb 
has in the field of physics. 

The overall picture of how the na- 
tional income is distributed is well 
worth contemplating. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported in 1944 
that the total national income was 
$155,300,000,000. 

Of that amount, 82.6 per cent went 
to individuals with incomes under 
$5,000. The remainder, 17.4 per 
cent, went to individuals with in- 
comes over $5,000. The breakdown 
is as follows: 8 per cent to the 
$5,000-$10,000 group; 5 per cent to 
the $10,000-$25,000 group; and 4.4 
per cent to the $25,000-and-over 
group. After federal income tax 
payments, the 8 per cent became 3.9 
per cent; the 5 per cent figure, 4.6 
per cent; and the 4.4 per cent became 
a mere 1.3 per cent. 

From the surveys referred to earli- 
er, we know that workmen are often 
blind to the actual percentage of re- 
ward they now receive from the cus- 
tomers who through their purchases 
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of the particular product employ 
them. 

Any man who may be in a position 
to influence the economic destinies 
of a workman should know that 89.8 
per cent of salary and wage payments 
went to individuals with incomes un- 
der $5,000. Every sane investiga- 
tion of this problem shows con- 
clusively that our distribution of in- 
come is the most equitable on earth. 

Directly or indirectly, 69.4 per cent 
of all income from stocks and bonds 
was paid to the under $5,000 group, 
which means that 69.4 per cent of all 
stocks and bonds is owned by people 
in this income group, either directly 
or through the ownership of life in- 
surance, savings accounts, etc. It 
also means that 30.6 per cent of all 
stocks and bonds is owned by the two 
and one-half million people whose 
incomes are more than $5,000 a year. 

It is estimated that about 15 mil- 
lion people are direct owners of 
stocks and that a considerably larger 
group directly owns bonds. However, 
the indirect ownership of stocks and 
bonds involves well over 50 million 
people. From this it would seem 
that there are very few American 
families that do not receive some in- 
come from stocks and bonds. 

As for real estate, before payment 
of personal income tax, the $5,000 
and under group received, in 1944, 
83.1 per cent of all income from 
rents. Persons in the $5,000 and up 
group got 16.9 per cent. 

A great deal has been written and 
spoken about the “big bad landlord” 
and there are undoubtedly some 
around, but it is interesting to note 
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that the $25,000 and up ¢voup re. 
ceived 4.1 per cent of the ‘ents be. 
fore payment of income ta? 


Adequate Economic Eduction 
Is Important 


It is necessary that the tri:th about 
how the national income i: distrib. 
uted be made known to ever) one who 
may be living by self-deception. This 
is a practical problem. You can en- 
courage within the particular organi- 
zation with which you are associated 
a program of simple economic lan- 
gauge and facts — non-partisan, un- 
biased, objective—that will enlighten 
every employee. 

It is a recognized fact that labor- 
management difficulties, in actual ex- 
perience, measurably decrease when 
an employee understands the opera- 
tions of his company and why he 
himself gets paid what he does for 
what he does. 

Through schools, your community 
and civic groups, you can make sure 
that the school curriculum is one 
which is, without being narrow- 
minded, correct in its interpretation 
of our private property system. 

Clergymen, too, must know more 
about our economic system if it is to 
withstand the pressures now attack: 
ing it. If churchmen are to enter 
the ideological arena (and many do) 
the least that can be asked is that 
they draw their data from impartial 
sources and make certain that they 
are accurately informed. 

For all of us, there is a grave fe 
sponsibility to help preserve our 
economy and hold it firmly in trust 
for the generation to follow. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all 
Here are questions that have been asked by many teachers: 


What should be included in the first lesson on 
a key-driven calculating machine? How much 
introductory information should the teacher give? 


These questions are answered very satisfactorily by Beatrice B. Frankel, Monroe Schoo 
of Business, New York, on the last page of this issue. 
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MOTIVATION IN TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


HA\E been teaching typwriting 

for fifteen years. Perhaps “‘teach- 
ing” is the wrong word—l have been 
patrolling classrooms full of eager 
students for fifteen years, but I have 
been teaching typewriting only since 
the war. 

Before the war the student was 
given a book and a typewriter, and, 
in effect ,told to learn to type. Oh 
sure, | knew the tricks of the trade: 
the student was admonished to hold 
his hands just so, hit the keys care- 
fully and correctly lest the errors de- 
velop into bad habits, never look at 
the keyboard, and 1 graded every 
paper — boy, how I graded them! 
The mortality rate was high 
typing speed and accuracy much low- 
et than it should have been (although 
it averaged up with what other col- 
leges were getting). I felt students 
were not getting as much out of first- 
year typing as they should, and that 
some way it was my fault. So, nat- 
ually, 1 didn’t enjoy teaching type- 
writing—shorthand was my forte. 


And Then Came the War 
Early in the war I went from a 


mid-western college to the Training 
Section of the Seattle Port of Em- 
barkation, Seattle, Washington. At 
that time Seattle had one of the tight- 
et labor markets in the United 
States, due to so many war installa- 
tions being located there. Secretarial 
help was exceptionally scarce, and the 
Seattle Port of Embarkation did not 
have too high a priority inasmuch as 
shipyards and aircraft factories were 
more important during that phase of 
the war. 

There was such tremendous pres- 
sure put on the Civilian Personnel 
Office that the Seattle Port of Em- 
barkation took advantage of the 
Army Service Force’s training pro- 
gram for stenographers and typists. 
When the Civil Service Commission 
was able to refer an applicant to the 
SEPE, she was placed in the Train- 
ing Section if she were not qualified 
lor a position. As soon as an oper- 
ating officer saw an animate body in 
the Training Section, again pressure 
Was put on the Civilian Personnel 
Branch to have her assigned to his 
livision, although she could not qual- 
ily tor the position. 

_So, within the shortest time pos- 
‘ible, an inexperienced person had to 
tetrained for a demanding office job. 
his period of training was from 
wo to four weeks. 

Did you ever try teaching type- 
Writing to the same students eight 
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by Ruth Toothaker 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


hours a day for an average period 
of three weeks, and in this period de- 
velop a typist? We could no longer 
say, ‘‘Here’s a typing book and here’s 
a typewriter—take a year and let’s 
learn to type.” 

Any typing teacher knows a stu- 
dent cannot cover the keyboard rap- 
idly and then raise her speed to 
thirty-five words a minute (civil serv- 
ice requirements at that time) in the 
next two weeks. No, quick coverage 
of the keyboard and a slow-but-sure 
stroke did not meet the demands 
when a usable skill had to be devel- 
oped quickly. 

The other alternative was to de- 
velop the speed at forty or fifty 
words a minute from the first, then 
drop back for control and hope the 
errors hadn’t become habits and that 
they would drop out. The idea was 
a little startling, but it seemed psy- 
chologically sound. Many of the 
leaders in the field of typewriting 
were advancing the theory that per- 
haps the practice of developing ac- 
curacy at the expense of speed was 
not the right way of teaching type- 
writing; but, with textbooks set up 
to present two or three new letters 
in each lesson, it was difficult to build 
up a speed of forty words a minute 
when the student had two or three 
new and unlearned keys to use. The 
answer to that, of course, was to pre- 
sent the letters singly, with practice 
on words using onlv the one new 
letter combined with learned letters. 


The Experiment 


One instructor and one group 
started to present our plan. The first 
hour we presented four letters. Each 
of these kevs was struck at the rate 
of forty to fifty words a minute, then 
nine words using these four keys 
were written at the same rate. After 
this initial presentation, only one key 


was presented at a time, permitting 
the formation of several more words 
made up of learned keys and the one 
new key. By the end of the first day, 
six keys had been presented which 
permitted the formation of about 
forty words which could be made 
into sentences. 

Beginning with the second day, one 
new key was presented every two 
hours; thus from eight to ten o'clock, 
sentences and paragraphs involving 
only seven keys were practiced ; from 
ten to twelve o'clock, one new key 
was presented and sentences and 
paragraphs involving eight keys were 
practiced; and so on until the end of 
the first forty-eight hour week 
(which would be twenty-four days in 
a normal school situation) when we 
had learned the keyboard. But, the 
important thing was that at the end 
of this first week the students were 
typing forty to fifty gross words a 
minute. Up to this time little had 
been said of errors, other than to 
note them casually speed and 
repetitive practice were stressed until 
the keys had been presented. 

The Test 

Could these errors be sloughed off 
in two or three weeks? Obviously, 
sometimes they could be and some- 
times they could not — but nothing 
was lost; the students who could type 
thirty-five words a minute were 
placed in typist positions, those who 
could not were given additional in- 
struction in clerical procedure and 
placed in positions where a limited 
use of the typewriter was advantage- 
ous, such as typing file jackets or 
documents where numbers were 
typed principally. Incidentally, one 
officer wanted us to train his clerks 
to type numbers only. He even sug- 
gested that we teach the numbers as 
the “home row” and get facility in 
number typing in a few hours! 

I, myself, taught one typing class 
to a group of G.I.’s from Fort Law- 
ton, who were enrolled in the voca- 
tion evening classes in the Seattle 
City Schools. I taught these’ boys 
from seven to nine, two nights a 
week, for six weeks (the course was 
to have been twelve weeks, but they 
were suddenly shipped overseas). 
While this class had had some typing, 
I used the same speed method, and 
the results in the six weeks were so 
gratifying that I received a letter of 
commendation from the Officer in 
Charge of the group. 

Thus, it was proved to my satis- 
faction that typewriting should be 
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taught from the first day at a speed 
which would be used on the job. 
Whether this approach would be suc- 
cessful for a longer training period 
was not of great concern under the 
pressure of war-time training. After 
the war I moved to Los Angeles, and, 
although | was not teaching, | fre- 
quently wondered what success a 
speed approach to typewriting had 
in a regularly organized — school 
course. So, I decided to enroll in a 
course in “Improving Instruction of 
Typewriting” at the University of 
Southern California, where I also ob- 
served classes being taught by much 
the same method we had employed 
at the SEPE. The following year | 
did some substitute teaching on the 
staff at the University of Southern 
California, and this vear | am teach- 
ing a full-time program there. 


My Teaching Today 


Well, the students could not hit the 
right keys every time the first day 
even if they had typed only four 
words a minute, so we started “‘flick- 
ing” the keys at the rate of forty 
words a minute—they could let their 
fingers fly, thus developing muscular 
coordination and getting the feel of 
typing at a usable speed. The first 
day we learned four keys. The see- 
ond day we learned one new key and 
had repetitive practice on the four 
previously learned keys. The third 
day we learned another new key, and 
by that time we could write sentences 
and even a short paragraph with 
words made up of the five previously 
learned letters and the one new let- 
ter. Every day we learned one new 
key; had repetitive drill on the pre- 
viously learned k and wrote 
words, sentences, and paragraphs so 
that before we finished learning the 
keyboard many many short words 
were already automatized which were 
made up of letters learned the first 
week or two, 

At the end of six weeks (we meet 
typewriting classes only four days 
a week) we had learned the keyboard 
and the students were writing from 
forty to eighty words a minute. Yes, 
we made errors; but, from an ex- 
amination of error charts we know 
that errors are most likely to occur 
on letters recently presented. This 
means, of course, that as these letters 
become more familiar the errors on 
them will decrease. When a student 
seemed to be upset about making 
errors | always said, “You worry 
about keeping your speed up and let 
me worry about the errors.” In most 
instances the students were glad 
enough to do just that. I knew from 
my experience at Seattle that the 
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errors would be sloughed off, and, 
actually since we have had more drill 
on the entire alphabet we can notice 
a decided improvement in accuracy 
daily. 

Typing in College Ciasses 

This Fall | have had one mortality 
out of two beginning classes in type- 
writing. This is significant when one 
realizes that in college if a student 
doesn’t like a course, in most in- 
stances, he can drop it. (This mor- 
tality was a student who was forced 
to quit school this semester, but he 
assured me that he would be back 
next semester to learn to type.) 

Surprisingly, the most difficulty | 
have encountered with the speed ap- 
proach was with some of the wives 
of the G.I.’s who themselves were 
typists and who “didn’t learn typing 
that way.” They were sure I was 
ruining their husbands’ chances of 
ever learning to type. I had confer- 
ences with several of the wives and 
explained the psychology behind a 
speed approach, and, although skep- 
tical, they agreed the theory might 
have merit and that they would not 
give their husbands help at home. 
Last week one of the boys was in 
my office and | asked him how he 
felt about his typing (he is doing 
average work in the class) and he 
said, “Mrs. Toothaker, if this was 
the last day of the semester | would 
be more than pleased with what | 
can do. My wife simply doesn’t be- 
lieve it.” 

And may I digress here to say that 
the teacher using the speed approach 
for students living at home will have 
to do a job of educating parents who 
learned to type by the “slow but 
sure’ method. | met a woman the 
other evening who, upon learning 
that I taught typewriting, wanted to 
know what this idea of pushing stu- 
dents to make so much speed could 
possibly mean. Little Susie typed in 
school with the teacher pushing her 
for speed—then when little Susie 
went home, papa’and mama stood on 
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(Continued 


by experienced teachers ¢ 

Let me conclude, however, by say- 
ing that there are few teachers of vo- 
cational business courses who would 
have great difficulty in meeting a rea- 
sonable work experience requirement, 
and that there are none who can af- 
ford to be without it if real occupa- 
tional competence is the goal of their 
teaching. 


either side of her as she did | 
practice, telling her if she did 
down and type accurately s| 
would learn to type! Agai 
plained the psychology o 
typing, and the mother re 
agreed to leave Susie alone 
her teacher do the teaching 

Yesterday I had to shoo o: 
fellow out of the typing rooii: at five 
o'clock. He had had a class from 
two until three, and then he stayed 
and typed until five o’clock . . . and 
he insisted he wasn’t tired. I had 
been in and out of the typing room 
several times, and he kept his speed 
up except for two times when | de- 
liberately stopped him lo fix a 
pencil sharpener and to get some 
thumb tacks off the bulletin board. 

The first day I started the students 
composing at the machine, I had 
them type one sentence telling me 
how many errors they had made on 
a 3-minute timed writing. After 
class one of the students came up and 
showed me a whole letter he had 
typed to his mother before class 
started. 

| found another student typing a 
play from rough draft copy that he 
had written for a class in radio pro- 
duction . . . that, soon after the key- 
board had been presented. I finished 
typing it for him and _ told him to 
bring in his copy hereafter and | 
would have some of the advanced 
students type it—they needed _ that 
kind of typing, but he didn’t. T did 
not convince him that he wasn’t an 
accomplished typist — I’m sure he 
thinks I’m a fuddy duddy. It would 
seem that I am not keeping up with 
the potentialities of my classes! 

Oh, | have some girls in class, too. 
One girl typed 90 words a minute 
for one minute without an error last 
week; another typed 86. And what 
they can do for one minute last week 
they can do for three minutes and 
then for five minutes later in_ the 
course. 

Yes, I’m teaching typewriting—and 
I love it! 
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VERDICT. 
from page 9) 


The Jury is dismissed, with thanks 
for sueh a just (though uninte- 
tional) verdict in favor of occupa 
tional experience as a part of the 
preparation of those who are to trail 
people for office work! It 1s hoped 
that this verdict may be made effec 


tive forthwith. 
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HOW TO USE AN OFFICE 
MANUAL IN THE CLASSROOM 


by Martha Z. Van Arnam 


East High School 
Rochester, New York 


FFICE managers and business 

teachers deplore the fact that 
students and office workers do not 
jollow directions, do not see their er- 
rors, and do not use good common 
gnse. Businessmen complain about 
new office workers being unable to 
adjust themselves to new situations, 
and about their failure to use initi- 
ative. 

Part of the difficulties encoun- 
red by young office workers is due 
0 the lack of written instructions. 
New workers are naturally nervous 
id inexperienced, therefore, mis- 
iakes are made when oral instruc- 
ions are given. Some type of writ- 
in instructions should be given to 
new employees for reference to 
woid unnecessary questions and em- 
jarrassing moments. 

To some extent, these difficulties 
are the fault of the training—it is 
io0 theoretical, and the students can- 
not apply what they have learned to 
practical work. There is no carry- 
wer from the theory to the actual 
problem. For example, when a 
wacher gives a student a simple let- 
r ordering goods, the pupil does 
not apply to the real letter what he 
tas learned in theory; instead he 
leomes nervous, and makes. silly 
mistakes. : 

My idea is for the teacher to make 
4 survey of several representative 
irms in the community to see if 
hese firms are using an office man- 
al. If so, get them to give a copy 
0 the interested teacher along with 
etterheads, envelopes, tabulations, 
ind any other helpful material 
which could be used in the classroom. 

Duplicated copies of the office ma- 
trial may be made by the office ma- 
thine classes and used when definite 
projects occur. During the unit les- 
wn on letters, envelopes, and tabu- 
litions, a teacher in this work might 
pend a month on a project using the 
luplicated material of real companies 
‘which should have real meaning to 
he pupil) with their specific direc- 
tions, 

Mailability of letters according to 
lefinite directions may be taught 
with no letters accepted that cannot 


% seni to the correspondent, and the 
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proximately 2” 
Center 


carbon copies filed. This work in- 
volves the teaching of neat erasures, 
the correct letter forms, the correct 
style of letters, and the satisfactory 
speed of office production. Letters, 
envelopes, and tabulations should be 
finished on the day that they are as- 


signed on the paper on which they 
are started or the value of the opera- 
tion is lost. 


Use Real Materials 


Textbooks are valuable up to a 
point but practical material is far 
more interesting to the student. The 


‘teacher feels that he is teaching the 


different methods and forms used in 
representative firms, which will help 
to impress upon the students that 
there are many correct ways of writ- 
ing letters, and not just the ones used 
in textbooks or given to them by the 
teacher. 

An example of what one repre- 
sentative firm offers in its Manual 
follows : 





Letters are the representatives of our 
company. As our representatives, their ap- 
pearance creates either a good or a poor 
impression on our customers. 

See that the letters you write carry with 
them a recommendation that they are a 


credit both to you and to the company. 
To aid you in producing only the best, 
a uniform style has been adopted for all 
company letters. This standard form, as 
shown, should be followed in all letters 
written to outside individuals or concerns. 


Harris- Emory Company 


10 EAST FOURTH STREET 


NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


@)—april 29, 1949—@) 


John P, Smith Company 
nockford 
tllinois 


(Attention: Purchasing Agent 


(7)}—Gent lemen: 
(8) 


We appreciate your frankness in explaining the con- 


ditions that have prevented you from paying the balance due 


on your account. 


Fortunately these conditions are purely lo- 


cal, and we shall be glad to allow you an additional sixty 


days to settle the account. 


If you require further shipments to replenish your 
stock in the meantime, your orders will receive prompt atten- 


tion. 


we are confident your community will soon enjoy a 


marked upturn in business activity along with the rest of the 


country. 


send today for a copy of our new booklet. 


@)—very truly yours, 


((QX—HARRIS-EMORY COMPANY 


@)—vice-President 


MAV :mu 
Enc. 


GOD 


F's Ss. 
Astoria. 


c/e to Firestone ire Company 


Be sure to see our new snow-tread tires at the Yaldorf- 


RULES FOR WRITING FIRM LETTERS 


|. The date line should be placed ap- 
from the top of the sheet. 
the daie letterhead. 


2. Spell out the names of months, whether 


line under the 


in the date line or in the body of the letter. 


year, except within 


3. Use mixed punctuation—comma be- 
tween the date of the month and the year, 
and between day of the week and the date 
of the month. Use no punctuation after the 
a sentence, when it is 
followed by a comma. 
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4. Use the semi-block style of inside ad- 
dress. 

5. Always use a three line address. 

6. Center the "Attention" line 

7. Use a colon after the salutation. 

8. Indent the paragraphs ten spaces. 

9. Place the complimentary closing at 35, 
a double space below the body of the let- 
ter, and follow it with a comma. 

10. Where the firm name is typed, drop 
down a double space, start immediately 
under the first letter of the complimentary 
closing, and put the firm name all in caps. 

11. Start the title two double spaces 
from the firm signature immediately under 
the first letter of the complimentary closing. 

12. The initials or name of the dictator 
and the initials of the stenographer, re- 
spectively, with a colon between, should be 
placed at the left-hand margin, at least two 
spaces below the complimentary closing. 








13. An enclosure may be indicated by the 
abbreviation "Enc." placed immediately un- 
der the dictator's initials. Indicate mors than 
one enclosure by “Enc. 2," “Enc, 3," "Enc. 
4," etc, 

14. The symbol “'c/c'' (which may be fol- 
lowed by "to") or "Carbon copy to" pre- 
cedes the name or names of persons to 
whom carbon copies are to be sent and 
ordinarily should be placed on the next line 
below the dictator's initials (or a double 
space in the case of a long name) or imme- 
diately under the ''Enc.", as the case may be. 

15. Indicate a postscript by the abbrevia- 
tion "'P.S."' Place a double space below the 
dictator's initials. Begin the postscript two 
spaces to the right of the "'P.S."' Where the 
postscript is long, second and subsequent 
lines are begun at the left margin; where 
the postscript is very short, start the second 
line under the first word. of the first line. 





Use embossed letterheads for all cor- 
respondence with outside individuals or 
concerns. 


Use 20-pound bond paper for second and 
subsequent pages when embossed letter- 
heads are used. 

Use printed letterheads for all inter- 
office and inter-factory correspondence, 
correspondence with our branches and 
stock-houses, and with our traveling repre- 
sentatives. 

Both letterheads are supplied in full- 
sized sheets and half sheets. 

Make carbon copies of all letters that 
you write. A lightweight tissue supplied 
by the Stationery Department is used for 
these copies. 

Carbon copies for the departments listed 
below should be made on the color tissue 
specified. Use white tissue for other de- 
partments. 

Advertising Department —Pink 

Credit Department —Goldenrod 
Order Department —White 

Sales Department —Blue 

Repair Department —Canary Yellow 
Service Department —Jute Manila 


Single space all letters, and allow double 
spaces between paragraphs. 


Use short letterheads for letters not over 


fourteen lines in length. Do not try to 
crowd a long letter on a short letterhead. 

Letters should be centered on the page 
as neatly as possible. This can be accomp- 
lished by increasing or decreasing the num- 
ber of spaces between the date line and the 
address. However, a minimum of four 
spaces should always be allowed. 

The standard margins specified in the 
model letter should always be used. Care 
should be taken to keep the right-hand 
margin as even as possible, but do not con- 
stantly divide words to accomplish this. 

Do not write too close to the bottom 
of the sheet. A minimum of two inches 
should always be left for the complimen- 
tary close and signature. Allow a bottom 
margin of 1% inches when continuing a 
letter on a second page. 

When writing letters of more than one 
page, head the second and subsequent pages 
with the name of the addressee, the page 


number, and the date in the following 
manner : 
Mr. John Lee 2 October |, 1949 


This heading should be placed one inch 
from the top of the sheet. 





The letter illustrated and the di- 
rections for letter writing show what 
could be done in the classroom. It 
is a real project made interesting be- 
cause it is practical. 

As the letters, envelopes, and tab- 
ulations are completed by the class, 
post the perfect copies on the bul- 
letin board in the classroom. At the 
end of the letter unit, a complete 
picture of the project will be dis- 
played. Students are very much in- 
terested in bulletin board demonstra- 
tions, and it is one of the best forms 
of visual instruction used in type- 
writing or office practice today. 

In addition to regular typewriting 
or office practice classes, the office 
manual may be used in accelerated 
classes, adult classes, or classes 
where individual instruction is used. 
For example, in a Veterans’ Unit 
where ten weeks’ instruction in type- 
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writing is given, mimeographed in- 
structions for the various units of 
work in the form of manuals are ef- 
fective. 

At a recent NOMA dinner meet- 
ing, a speaker emphasized the neces- 
sity of standardization of office ma- 
chines and office routine. He cited 
how valuable it would be to stand- 
ardize typewriter ribbons so that a 
standard type ribbon and spool could 
be used on all makes and models. At 
present, they are only so-called 
standard typewriter ribbons. This is 
only one standard to look for in the 
future—one of. many time-saving 
standards simplifying teaching of 
typewriting and office work. Letter 
standardization might be worked out 
now through cooperation of business 
and education—the ribbon will have 
to await the work of the typewriter 
manufacturers. 
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This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon. 
sor of the annual artistic typing con. 
tests. The object of the game is to con. 
struct a design on the typewriter by fol. 
lowing the directions given below, 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 10 
single spaces from the top, set side mar. 
gins at 10 and 75 and begin typing, line 
by line. Symbols: "5X" means strike "X" 
five times; "3sp" means strike space bar 
three times; etc. Keep shift key depress. 
ed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—5Isp, 2X, Isp, 2X 
2—13sp, 5X, 30sp, 12X 
3—7sp, 17X, 22sp, 15X 
4—5sp, 22X, 18sp, 18X 
5—3sp, 26X, 15sp, 18X 
6—2sp, 28X, 1ésp, 4X, Isp, 10X 
7—Isp, 30X, 19sp, 11X 
8—3X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 24X, 18sp, 13X 
9—2X, 2sp, 2X, Isp, 25X, 16sp, 14X 
10—2X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 25X, 16sp, 14X 
11—Isp, 1X, 4sp, 27X, 15sp, 15X 
12—Isp, 1X, 3sp, 28X, 14sp, 16X 
13—2sp, 1X, 2sp, 28X, 14sp, 16X 
14—4sp, 4X, Isp, 23X, 15sp, 17X 
15—4sp, 3X, Isp, 24X, 13sp, 19X 
16—5sp, 2X, Isp, 23X, 12sp, 21X 

17—6sp, 1X, 2sp, 22X, 7sp, 26X 

18—é6sp, 1X, 3sp, 54X 

19—ésp, 1X, 3sp, 53X 

20—5sp, 1X, 5sp, 51X 

21—12sp, 50X 

22—13sp, 48X 

23—15sp, 45X 

24—17sp, 42X 

25—19sp, 38X 

26—2I1sp, 33X 

27—22sp, 30X 

28—24sp, 26X 

29—27sp, 22X 

30—27sp, 21X 

31—27sp, 20X 

32—27sp, 6X, 5sp, 8X 

33—27sp, 3X, Isp, 6X 

34—26sp, 3X, 12sp, 4X 

35—23sp, 5X, 14sp, 2X 

36—25sp, 2X, 15sp, 2X 

37—23sp, 4X, 16sp, 1X 

38—20sp, 8X, 15sp, 2X 

39—24sp, 6X, 12sp, 4X 

40—26sp, 2X, Isp, 4X, 11sp, 3X 

41—28sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 9sp, 7X 

42—29sp, 1X, 12sp, 1X, 2sp, 10X 

43—49sp, 2X, 4sp, 1X 

44—5Isp, 1X 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown it 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN BUSINESS LAW 


HE objectives and methods of 

teaching business law in junior and 
business colleges, private schools of 
pusiness, and—to a lesser degree—in 
gnior high schools are open to much 
dispute and well-deserved criticism. 
There seems to be a consensus as to 
objectives which the business law 
course in those schools should not 
seek to attain. No teacher of com- 
mercial law, for instance, would re- 
gard his course as a form of prelegal 
training or as an inspiration for the 
sudent to enter law school. The 
students by their very selection of a 
commercial course of study have 
dearly indicated that such an aim is 
not within their ambition. 

Neither should a course of busi- 
ness law be utilized as an opportunity 
to teach the art of analyzing and 
briefing selected decisions of appel- 
hte courts. It is understandable 
that the legally trained instructor of 
commercial law who is often also a 
member of the bar should be tempted 
to use the case method of presenta- 
tion in his course of instruction since 
he is so accustomed to it from his 
own law school training. This in- 
dination should be suppressed, how- 
eer. In fact it is surprising to see 
it being followed so extensively in 
view of the apparent agreement 
among business college teachers as 
to the limitations of the aims of busi- 
ness law instruction. It should be 
borne in mind that the law school 
aims to train attorneys who will be 
frequently called upon to do research 
in tegard to prior judicial decisions, 
whereas such occasions will arise 
rarely for the future business execu- 
tive. 

The view has even been expressed 
sometimes that the business executive 
should not study business law at all 
because it may later tempt him to rely 
on his inadequate knowledge of law 
instead of seeking the assistance of 
kgal counsel. This view, however, 
s incorrect. The utter lack of train- 
ig in the fundamentals of business 
kw would prevent the man in busi- 
ness from recognizing a legal issue 
when he faces one. He would thus 
te unable to consult his attorney, be- 
ing totally ignorant of the existence 
ot legal questions which confront 
him. He might finally secure expert 
advice, but not until he has discov- 
ted this necessity by costly mistakes 
and errors. Experience shows, in 
lact, that the business man with 
previous training in commercial law 
Smore likely to secure legal counsel 
‘ince his study has impressed upon 
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Woodbury College 
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him the complex nature of the law 
with all its resulting pitfalls. 

The impracticality of the case 
method in business colleges does not 
exclude its occasional use for illustra- 
tive purposes or as a basis for class- 
room discussion. To rely on it, how- 
ever, because of its remote effect on 
the development of analytic and log- 
ical reasoning power in the student, 
would only mean to devote most of 
the available instruction time to a 
purpose that could be accomplished 
more easily in other subjects. 


The True Aims of Business Law 


A systematic analysis of the true 
aims of business law instruction will 
serve as the best guide to improved 
and more up-to-date teaching tech- 
niques and procedures. Eliminating 
the incidental, though very valuable 
secondary results of education in 
business law, its primary objectives 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. To give the student a basic 
knowledge of his rights and obliga- 
tions in common business dealings 
and situations related to every day 
living. 


In trying to accomplish this same 
objective, the regular law school em- 
phasizes the study of the common 
law, knowingly neglecting the vast 
amount of legislative enactments. 
The law school curriculum is entirely 
justified in doing so. Having to pre- 
pare students from and for various 
jurisdictions, it is considered suf- 
ficient to teach them the skill of legal 
reasoning and to hope they would 
thus be intellectually prepared for 
the adjustment to different statutory 
laws and regulations. 

The same procedure is hardly de- 
fendable in the business or junior 
college, or in the commercial course 
of a senior high school. The over- 
whelming majority of the students 
come from the same jurisdiction, and 
the hope that a general study of com- 
mon law -principles will give them 
sufficient background to absorb the 
statutes of their state in later life is 
not borne out by actual observation. 
The standard textbooks cannot give 
statutory rules for each of the forty- 
eight states, and this unavoidable 
neglect calls for a special research 
effort on the part of the teacher. The 
Civil Code or similar enactments 
should be standard equipment of the 
business law instructor. To ignore 


legislation would mean to give the 
student an outdated and distorted pic- 
ture of commercial law. 

The business law textbooks give 
ample consideration to rights and 
duties arising from business con- 
tracts, but hardly mention the wide 
area of duties imposed by law, aside 
from mutual agreements. There is 
no reason why the student should be 
thoroughly indoctrinated in regard 
to contractual duties, with only a 
superficial, piecemeal knowledge of 
tort law. It is not suggested to pre- 
sent a complete summary of the law 
of torts, but it can hardly be justified 
to ignore the subjects of negligence, 
reasonable care, proximate cause, 
strict liability for ultra-hazardous 
conditions and activites, public and 
private nuisances, invasions of prop- 
erty rights, including the appropria- 
tions of a competitor’s trade values, 
such as trade-mark, firm name, and 
other original devices. Whether such 
“business torts” should be taken up 
separately or in conjunction with the 
law of property is a question of per- 
sonal judgment, but its rightful place 
in a course of business law is well 
justified. 


2. To instill in the student an ap- 
preciation of law as a tool of public 
policy and social development. 


The growing field of governmental 
regulations administered by quasi- 
judicial boards, commissions, and 
agencies can no longer be ignored 
in the business law course. Admin- 
istrative law—if mentioned at all— 
receives only haphazard treatment 
and this in spite of the fact that it 
concerns the men in business more 
directly than many a judicial de- 
cision. The various state commis- 
sions handling workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases might be mentioned in con- 
junction with the law of agency; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the state public utilities 
commissions might be treated in the 
law of common carriers; federal and 
state regulations in regard to mono- 
polistic and unfair trade practices 
would fit into the aforementioned dis- 
cussion of business torts ; labor-man- 
agement regulations—often treated 
more completely in a special college 
course—may receive brief mention as 
a supplement to the law of master 
and servant; the regulation of the 
banking business, primarily of the 
national banks through the federal 
reserve system, could complete the 
law of negotiable instruments; 
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whereas the blue sky laws might be 
taken up together with incorporation 
procedures. These are just a few ex- 
amples of how to treat important 
aspects of administrative law without 
changing the basic outline of the 
course. Since most of our students 
are either employed on a part-time 
basis or are soon to be employed, 
should we not seriously consider dis- 
cussing with them the fundamental 
principles of our social security sys- 
tem? Maybe this could be done in 
a course on U. S. government or 
citizenship, but the danger remains 
that this important topic might be 
entirely omitted unless it is rescued 
by the business law department. 

It is understood that these sug- 
gested subjects might decrease the 
teaching time for the more tradition- 
al topics; an outcome which should 
not be regretted too much if one only 
recalls the highly technical pages on 
the more intricate problems of ne- 
gotiable instruments, dissolution of 
corporations, consolidation and merg- 
er problems, derivative stockholders’ 
suits, etc., which truly belong in the 
province of the attorney. 


3. To familiarize the student with 
the use and purpose of certain legal 
instruments in common use. 


Most textbooks do not give the stu- 
dent even a sample of such common 
instruments as promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, checks, bills of 
sale, deeds, mortgages, leases, powers 
of attorney, etc. The author ex- 
pects with justification that the teach- 
er will himself select those instru- 
ments that are most applicable to his 
jurisdiction. 


4. To develop the student's ability 
to exercise good judgment in the ap- 
plication of legal principles to every 
day business and, personal matters. 


The use of practical case problems 
in the review and examination peri- 
ods is the most effective tool in the 
accomplishment of this objective. The 
textbooks present many such _prob- 
lems and the teacher might supple- 
from the standard case 


ment more 
books available to law school stu- 
dents. Discussing the facts stated 


in the case, determining the legal is- 
sue involved, and applying the point 
of law to the solution of the problem 
is a method far more rewarding than 
the analysis of complete and elab- 
orate court decisions. Here the stu- 
dent does the thinking rather than 
the mere summarizing of a solution 
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presented to him by a learned judge. 
The teacher may omit many unneces- 
sary procedural issues of an actual 
court case when he converts it into a 
case problem for classroom use. 


But the case problem method may 
be used effectively not only during 
review periods but also as an intro- 
duction to new subject matter. Too 
often is the beginner presented with 
a complicated legal rule which is 
later illustrated by examples. It is 
suggested to reverse the process. 
This may sound whimsical since it 
involves merely a change in the order 
of presentation. But it may amount 
to more than that. Studies in the 
psychology of the learning process 
have revealed that motivation is one 
of the prime stimuli for learning new 


subject matter. What better and 





select those 


teacher will himself 


the 
(legal) instruments that are most applicable 


to his jurisdiction." 


more dramatic way of motivation is 
there than to arouse the interest of 
the class by the recital of a problem 
the solution of which demands the 
application of the legal rule about to 
be presented? To describe the eco- 
nomic plight of a distributor of ex- 
pensive products who has the outlet 
but lacks the capital for his organi- 
zation may lead directly to a discus- 
sion of consignments and trust re- 
ceipts; a case involving the buyer of 
spoiled food may be used as a moti- 
vating introduction into the law of 
implied warranties under the Uni- 
form Sales Act; the predicament of 
the creditor who has to foreclose a 
real estate mortgage through burden- 
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point of law already learnel. The 
latter application of the case problem 
should of course not be discarded, 





but saved for reviews and examina- 
tions. 








5. 20 develop in the siudent q 
wholesome appreciation of the differ. 
ence between law and ethics 







Without such an emphasis the stu- 
dent could easily be led to believe that 
his future business conduct is proper 
as long as it remains strictly within 
the boundaries of the law. — In times 
where many professions and occupa- 
tions establish their own 
ethics, demanding of their members 
a conduct above and beyond the mere 
legal requirements, such an_ outlook 
might prove dangerous and harmful, 
The statute of limitations, for in- 
stance, outlaws certain debts after 
the lapse of certain periods. It should 
be clearly understood that the rule 
did not come into existence for the 
purpose of encouraging the non-pay- 
ment of old debts, but was rather 
adopted to prevent the collection of 
debts that were fully paid without 
preserving the evidence of their dis- 
charge. Similarly, the rule that obli- 
gations are actionable on maturity 
without the necessity of — serving 
notice of an intended lawsuit on the 
debtor should not be interpreted by 
the student as a recommendation for 
such a procedure in actual practice. 
It should rather be explained as @ 
measure designed to relieve a_plain- 
tiff of the burden of proving sucha 
notice. The rules in regard to dis 
charges in bankruptcy, forfeiture of 
payments in conditional sales agree- 
ments, foreclosure of mortgages, and 
the like require similar consideration. 
This will convince the student thal 
good faith and fair dealing often de- 
mand of a person the doing of acts 
not legally required and the waivet 
of rights and privileges granted by 









codes of 

















law. 

In this and other matters of i 
struction both student and _ teacher 
should bear in mind that the study 
of business law does not merely aim 
business efficiency bu! 
also aspires to develop better and 
more responsible citizenship. 
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NGLISH composition received the 

most votes by business men who 
were asked in a recent survey, “What 
courses are essential for the student 
who intends to enter business ?” 

The survey is a part of a two-year 
study made by the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, in 
which 5,000 executives and heads of 
businesses and 500 college faculty 
members were polled on aspects of 
business education. The results were 
outlined at a conference of the So- 
ciety in New York City on last Oc- 
tober 30. 

Next in order of importance for 
students entering business the execu- 
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government to industry and business, 
labor relations and labor laws, and 
so on to a total of twenty-three busi- 
ness subjects. 
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salt. But if one discounts this poll 
there should be valid grounds for 
doing so. 

The fact that this survey ranks 
written English first in importance, 
followed by oral English and litera- 
ture, suggests these questions: 
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ent ry English does receive attention in 

Tten de certain business education classes— 
ot acts In salesmanship, advertising, typing, 
waiverf and particularly transcription. A 
nted by 800d case could, in fact, be made for 





teaching shorthand in the English 
department ; it is a language art and 
has non-commercial uses. Sometimes 
it appears to be the only word study 
the students have ever undertaken. 
A large part of the work in advanced 
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English. 
In some schools, however, English 
teaching is up to the English depart- 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO BUSINESS 
STUDENTS—WHOSE JOB ? 


by Elizabeth Toohy 


Muncie, Indiana 


ment exclusively, and training es- 
pecially applicable to business may or 
may not be offered. At Purdue 
University, for example, the English 
department offers among electives 
for juniors and seniors “Business 
Writing: General Applications” and 
“Business Writing: Engineering Ap- 
plications.” 

Where the English department 
does not teach business writing, the 
department of business administra- 
tion sometimes offers one course in 
written English, listed as “Business 
Communication,” ‘Business ‘Corre- 
spondence,” or a similar title, con- 
sisting chiefly of letter-writing and 
a unit on report writing, offered in 
the senior year. All the students in 
the course have passed freshman 
English composition, but by the time 
they enroll in this class they show 
wide variation in ability to write ap- 
propriately. The content of the 
course is therefore diffused; part of 
the students have to study spelling, 
punctuation, and minimum essentials 
tor the eighth grade, while the rest 
of the class is concentrating on ap- 
proach, appeal, tone, and thought or- 
ganization. 

To handle such a melange of ele- 
mentary and specialized English 
composition, and to maintain a single 
standard of accomplishment for the 
course, it is advisable to limit admit- 
tance to students who reach a critical 
score in a composition test given in 
the junior year. Those failing to 
make the grade may receive pre- 
requisite training in sentence anal- 
ysis, idiom, word study, and spelling. 
Under this arrangement the work in 
the writing course can be more clear- 
ly defined. 

But why require an English test 
in the junior year’ Why shouldn't 
the grades made in freshman English 
composition be accepted as valid? 
For the reason that the written Eng- 
lish of students sometimes deterio- 
rates in the interim between their first 
and third years. There is even a di- 
vergence between written work done 
in English classes and that done in 
other classes. Sometimes it happens 
that the same student who writes 
passably for his English composi- 
tion teacher writes abominably on all 
other occasions—and gets by with it. 


«ter, 


“Universal English" 


year the University of 
sridgeport undertook to handle this 
phenomenon of a double standard in 
written English by a plan called 
“Universal English.” Under — this 
scheme the standards of the English 
department for written work were 
rigidly applied in all classes in the 
university. A statement of these 
standards was drawn up by the Eng- 
lish department and distributed to 
the faculty. All teachers were asked 
to refuse written work which did not 
meet those standards. The teacher 
was not to take his time to point out 
the errors on an unacceptable paper 
—that responsibility was laid square- 
ly on the student—nor was the stu- 
dent’s grade to be reduced in pro- 
portion to the English errors it con- 
tained. The work was simply re- 
fused. Giving credit for the paper 
if re-written was left to the individ- 
ual teacher. Students who did not 
know how to improve were referred 
to an English clinic. 

(Business teachers will recognize 
in the universal English plan an ap- 
plication of a rule for learning typ- 
ing: Never type anything, however 
trivial, as if errors in it do not mat- 
Never approach a job of typ- 
ing with the attitude that it makes 
no difference if the work is not quite 
accurate. The mere making of an 
error hurts one’s chance for accuracy 
on a typing job that must be correct. 
By a sort of Gresham’s law, bad 
typing drives out good, and slipshod 
english composition displaces ac- 
ceptable writing. ) 


Special Requirements of Writing for 
Business 


Examination papers, written in 
haste and with little opportunity for 
revision, are not severely judged un- 
der Universal English. In business 
writing, on the other hand, one of 
the goals is to produce acceptable 
work under pressure. Of course less 
and less writing 1s required in ex- 
aminations as more tests are put in 
objective form. Taking a test now- 
adays is largely a matter of under- 
lining, drawing a circle, crossing out, 
marking ‘“‘True” or “False,” or jot- 
ting down one letter or numeral. Not 
only is grading time cut down by this 
means, but the student’s awkward- 
ness in writing is not exposed. 

Unfortunately, business students 
cannot go through life simply draw- 
ing a circle or a straight line to ex- 
press themselves. Some may think 


that if a student knows the answers, 
it makes no difference whether he 
can express what he knows or not. 
The business men of the SAM sur- 
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vey do not agree. Like the execu- 
tives, the English seem not to think 
so either: 


“No Englishman, however erudite, can 
take a good degree at an English university 
unless he can use well his mother speech. 
No Englishman can achieve the ultimate 
prizes of life unless he can do the same. 
... The vocabulary of the average Ameri- 
can businessman, outside of profanity and 
pornography, is about a thousand words, 
or the equivalent of the vocabulary of a 
Devonshire peasant.” (Struthers Burt, 
“For a Literary Lend-Lease,” The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, November 4, 
1944.) 


In the same vein, Joseph R. Nelson, 
in Writing the Technical Report, 
(McGraw-Hill, 1940, 1947) says: 


“In England the report is primarily a 
written document. Recourse to diagrams, 
etc., is discouraged because it is felt they 
will lessen a man’s ability to give a clear 
and accurate verbal account of his ideas. 
The ideal in England is a lucid text with 
a minimum of supplementary material. 

“In this country, on the contrary, engi- 
neers have been so ingenious in developing 
graphic methods and have been so con- 
scious of their inadequate mastery of lan- 
guage as a means of demonstrating their 
observations and conclusions, or at least 
of their lack of facility in its use, that 
they minimize the text and magnify the use 
of graphic means.” 


One picture is worth a thousand 
words, runs the proverb. Shall we 
then forego English and teach pic- 
ture-writing? Not yet. It is neces- 
sary that students have more and 
better training in written and oral 
English. The content of business 
English courses can be improved and 
expanded. 


Enriching Business Writing 


One way to enrich the business 
writing course, and perhaps to im- 
prove the reading taste of business 
students, is to establish a require- 
ment of judicious outside reading. A 
few suitable references for supple- 
mentary reading, not usually given 
in business English bibliographies, 
are: 


The Art of Plain Talk, by R. Flesch 
(Harper, 1946). An amusing analytical 
study which gives the student a yard- 
stick for judging his writing. Originally 
written as a doctoral dissertation under the 
title The Marks of Readable Style, it has 
become a popular guide for writers. 

“Plain English” and “The English Lan- 
guage,” two of the twenty-one essays com- 
prising Unpopular Opinions, by Dorothy 
L. Sayers (Harcourt, Brace, 1947). The 
same Dorothy Sayers of Strong Poison, 
Busman’s Honeymoon, The Nine Tailors, 
and other superior whodunits takes the ax 
to sloppy syntax. 

“The Case Against Gobbledygook” by 
Maury Maverick (New York Times Mag- 
azine, May 21, 1944). A plea for simple 
English in Government reports. This ar- 
ticle appeared in abridged form in the 
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Reader's Digest and is also incorporated 
in Flesch’s book, above. 

“The Cliche Expert Testifies on Poli- 
tics,” “The Cliche Expert Testifies on the 
Atom Bomb,” and “The Cliche Expert 
Testifies on his Health,” essays in the 
volume A Rock in Every Snowball, by 
Frank Sullivan (Little, Brown, 1946). 
A newspaperman uses the deadliest 
weapon, humor, to puncture bombast and 
banality. 

The Literature of Business (Contempor- 
ary), by Alta Gwinn Saunders and Her- 
bert L. Creek (Harper, 1946). A collection 
of magazine pieces on business topics, in- 
cluding “To Whom It May Concern,” by 
Walter B. Pitkin, and the much-publicized 
“Vocabulary and Success,” by Johnson 
O’Connor. Changes in business literature 
over two decades may be assessed by com- 
paring this book with a survey of business 
literature by Stuart Chase in The Pook- 
man for September, 1929. 


The list of good critical readings 
on writing applicable to business is 
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By Jerome Berning, St. Joseph's High School, Ashton, lowa 
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In constructing this design, the typist very lightly outlined the design in pencil. 
These pencil lines were later obscured by the variety of typewritten characters 
struck over them. In addition to the period, which was employed to make the 
lines—both straight and curved—the #, $, M, and " were also used. Shading 
was brought about by means of stroke variety and intensity, and some striking 


over. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Tenth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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WORKSHOP FOR SECRETARIES 


by Selma Elizabeth Nelson 


South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
Brookings, South Dakota 


ECENTLY, South Dakota State 

College was host to secretaries and 
stenographers employed in commun- 
ities scattered throughout South Da- 
kota. Some traveled a round trip 
of more than 800 miles to attend. 
During the two-day meeting, eight 
sessions were held; at their con- 
dusion, many expressed a desire for 
another opportunity to continue the 
discussion of the problems of ste- 
nographers and secretaries. 

The workshop for secretaries and 
stenographers was a novel idea; aside 
from workshops held for school sec- 
retaries and other specialized groups, 
asimilar clinic, to our knowledge, has 
not been held. 


Reasons For Having the Workshop 


Because South Dakota is primarily 
an agricultural state, secretarial and 
senographic training is not an im- 
portant element in the curriculums of 
secondary schools. Most of the high 
schools offer a course in typing; 
some offer shorthand. Because most 
of the high schools are small, the 
curriculum is not as enriched as that 
of many large high schools in other 
parts of the country. School equip- 
ment is limited; even on the college 
level, some of it is antiquated. Asa 
result, many willing workers go from 
the schools of South Dakota to apply 
for positions in business with a rudi- 
mentary training when compared 
with that given in schools in areas 
where business education is an im- 
portant part of the curriculum. 

The personnel manager of one of 
the large organizations in the state 
said that although there are many 
applicants for positions in his firm, 
and they need workers badly, only 
one in twenty-five can successfully 
pass the pre-employment tests given 
in his organization. 

Employers in the state expect the 
stenographers whom they employ to 
be potential material that can be de- 
veloped as the backbone of the office. 
Some whom they employ, though 
their training is meager, can be de- 
veloped; others, perhaps, if properly 
stimulated, could be developed. Some 
who apply for jobs have as their back- 
ground the “‘gold-bricking” tactics 
acquired when inadequately super- 
vised on jobs during the war; unless 
they aré oriented to post-war jobs, 
they are poor employment snaterial. 
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For those who have been engaged 
in secretarial work for several years, 
there is no particularly good publica- 
tion available which may be read to 
keep abreast of new developments in 
office techniques or equipment. In- 
adequately trained people who want 
help in self-improvement would bene- 
fit by such a publication. There is no 
professional group that sponsors 
meetings for office workers to dis- 
cuss their problems. 

In fact, when secretaries and ste- 
nographers leave school, they are on 
their own. Much is said about them. 
Much is written in business educa- 
tion about what employers expect of 
workers, but such publications, writ- 
ten primarily for teachers, do not 
reach the employee on the job. Many 
willing workers would improve on 
the job if their memories were re- 
freshed concerning what was stressed 
in their school days. 

Routine tasks—inserting carbons 
between sheets, handling the mail, 
filing, using equipment to improve job 
efficiency—can be improved if em- 
ployees have an opportunity to learn 
what someone has discovered ; other- 
wise the old routine—sometimes 
good, more frequently bad—is con- 
tinued. 

Because the willingness, and even 
eagerness, to learn had been manifest 
on numerous occasions by persons 
employed as stenographers and _ be- 
cause observation had shown that 
many persons had been inadequately 
trained, it was decided to offer such 
a service to the employers of the 
state so that they might send employ- 
ees for help. The plan includes a 
review of the “‘little things” that 
make for office success by sending a 
series of mailing pieces throughout 
the year to those who register for the 
workshop. 


Plan of Organization 


After securing administrative en- 
couragement to plan the workshop, 
the first task was to canvass employ- 
ers to learn whether they thought the 
plan had merit. Businessmen locally 
and in Sioux Falls seemed enthusias- 
tic and explained how such a_ pro- 
gram could aid their own staffs. They 
also gave valuable help in suggesting 
the type of material to include in the 
program. “Tell them not to spend 
half the morning being out for cof- 


tee.” “Tell them that they have to 
learn to take criticism without cry- 
ing.” “Tell them that if they: are 
going to work after they’ve married, 
they must still be dependent and re- 
liable on the job.” ‘Show them how 
to write a letter.” “Can’t you help 
them improve their typing?” These 
are only a few of the many sug- 
gestions that were made. 

Since there was very little money 
available to finance the workshop, it 
was not possible to interview employ- 
ers in all sections of the state. 
Through a series of mailing pieces to 
employers within a radius of 100 
miles of the college, and through 
newspaper and radio publicity in 
other parts of the state, the workshop 
was publicized. 

All registrations were made in ad- 
vance; eighty persons, the maximum 
that could be accommodated, were 
enrolled. Aside from the group rep- 
resenting the secretarial personnel of 
the college, the largest other group 
came from the South Dakota State 
Employment Offices. At the request 
of the state supervisor of training for 
the employment offices, representa- 
tives from their various offices in the 
state attended. All who were pres- 
ent at the workshop were regularly 
employed as either a stenographer or 
a secretary in some office in South 
Dakota. 

The Friday and Saturday follow- 
ing the middle of the month were 
chosen as the time for the workshop 
because office duties are probably less 
pressing at that time of the month. 
Because many offices operate on a 
five-day week plan, both the em- 
ployer and the employee shared in 
the time spent at the workshop. 


Plan of Program 


The program was built around a 
theme of cooperation for it had to 
be of general interest to a hetero- 
geneous group having one field— 
stenographic work—in common. 
Actually, the group was found to be 
a homogeneous one. While topics 
like the cooperation of employee and 
employer, the well-rounded personal- 
ity, current events and the need of a 
sense of humor were high lighted, 
such topics as techniques and pro- 
cedures for improving skills in typ- 
ing, business letter writing, use of the 
telephone, use of duplicating and 
other office machines were _inter- 
woven in the program. 

Through the United States Office 
of Education, helpful suggestions 
were received for program material, 
and through BEVA we secured in- 
formation about suitable films to use. 
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Lectures, discussions, conferences 
and demonstrations, were the types 
of activities which made up_ the 
workshop. 


Outcomes 

Judging from the attentiveness of 
those who attended the workshop, 
there was great interest in learning 
something that would help better on- 
the-job performance. Despite the 
fact that there was no recreation in 
the program and that much was 
crowded in a short period, those at- 
tending were interested in going fur- 
ther. 

The workshop, inadequate in many 
ways, did stimulate job thinking and 
job interest. For some, much of the 
material presented was refresher 
training. Interviews with numerous 
persons who attended indicated that 
they thought the meetings well worth- 
while and were interested in having 
something devoted to their particu- 
lar field—that of the secretary and 
the stenographer. 

From the standpoint of employers 
and the college administration, the 
success of the workshop was far be- 
yond that expected. Its success 
helps to concretely illustrate that 
good secretaries and stenographers 
want something to enrich knowledge 
of their own field. 

If such interest was manifest in 
South Dakota where business is pre- 
dominantly the small-business ente1- 
prise, it should follow that in larger 
business centers, educators could 
carry on excellent follow-up training 
programs by offering such programs 
to the community. 

The outcomes of the workshop for 
secretaries and stenographers held at 
South Dakota State College are well 
stated by Olga Sorenson, State Chief 
of Staff Training for the South Da- 
kota State Employment Offices in 
Staff-Training Notes. In her write- 
up of the workshop, Miss Sorenson 
says: 

“At the close of the meeting, each 
participant was requested to submit her 
own evaluation of the training. The re- 


sult of these evaluations can be sum- 
marized thus: 


1. Many phases of formal business 
training which had been forgotten 
or had been lost through poor work 
habits were recalled. 

2. Several new ideas were presented 
which would add to efficiency on 
the job. Included were such things 
as how to care for typewriters, 
courtesy in meeting the public, and 
efficient methods of preparing copy 
and stencils. 

3. Contact with others in the same 
type of work was beneficial. 


“It is noticeable that typewriters have 
been given more and better care. Tele- 
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phone use and courtesy has improved. 
Occasionally this question is heard in 


our office, ‘Don’t you remember we 
learned that at the workshop?’ The 
tangible benefits are difficult to express, 
but the little things are there. 

“One administrator whose secretary 
attended the workshop told the Chief 
of Training that stenographers 
should have the opportunity to attend 


more 


the next workshop if it is at 


ill pos- 
sible.” 


Certificates of attendance were 
mailed to each person who : ‘tended 
the workshop together with «he first 
of the Notes to a Secretar and a 
brochure on telephone court: -y. The 


second mailing is being prepa: ed, and 
plans for the second works/op are 
under way. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 13) 


their backgrounds so much more in- 
timately than in the large school, 
guidance and follow-up can be car- 
ried on quite effectively in the class- 
room and in the casual visit to the 
place of business where the pupil is 
emploved. 
Advantages of Teaching in the 
Small High School 

While teaching in any system is 
not all fun, and there are disadvan- 
tages to all, the small school does have 
much to offer. It is fortunate that the 
young teacher must get experience 
before he is accepted in the larger 
school. In the smaller institution he 
has an opportunity to know his pupils 
and his co-workers. He experiments. 
There is no head of department who 
burdens the younger man with his 
outworn, outmoded traditional subject 
matter presentations. (Granted also 
that the young man does not have the 
inspirational and expert guidance 
which can be provided by a wise and 
capable head of department.) Never- 
theless this chance to try out his own 
ideas is good for him and often good 
for his students—sometimes good for 
the profession. 

His program is diversified ; there is 
little danger of his becoming “‘stale.”’ 
(Granted also that he has little time 
to specialize and that it is most diffi- 
cult to keep up in all phases of busi- 
ness education. ) 

Every school project requires his 


support and interest in order to suc- 
ceed; he also must work, and as he 
works, he learns. 

He knows where his graduates are 
placed; his efforts have made it pos- 
sible for some of them to get jobs, 
Follow-up is comparatively simple; 
he merely goes downtown around the 
office closing hour to shop. His office 
workers he meets on the street; the 
retail sales clerks are in the stores. 

The girl who stays because she 
lives in the community occasionally 
dreams of the things she might have 
done and grumbles about the same- 
ness of her job, but secretly she feels 
a very integral part of the school 
system. She too, when she wants to 
may experiment; and after twenty 
years in the same job she knows prac- 
tically everyone on the street and is 
beginning to teach the children of her 
first graduates. She knows the back- 
ground of her pupils. 

The small town is curious and spe- 
ulative about one’s comings and go- 
ings; it has been’ severely criticized 
for its attitudes toward teachers. But 
the small town can be friendly and 
one can be extremely busy if he 
wishes to enter into the small town 
activities. It offers education yearly to 
the three hundred or more students 
enrolled in its secondary school ; there 
are as many who have profited by its 
teachings as those who have suffered 
through its meanness. 





THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 
award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students (one in each school) 
have been certified for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with « 
certificate (8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business 


Education. 


The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain an honorary subscription for the 
highest honor student in his graduating class, the head of the business teacher-training 
department should write immediately to The Journal on official stationery, giving the full 
name and home address of the student and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depatt- 
ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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‘ll pes. H BieLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


Prepared by the National Office Management Association Business Library Committee 
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This list of reading references initiates a continuing program of references of 


valus 


to teachers and students in office management. 


Those texts and books 


which require annotation have been given a brief annotation, The Bibliography 


is first divided into two parts. 


materials primarily useful on the secondary school level; 
texts that are primarily useful at the collegiate and adult level. 


Part | consists of text and other teaching 


and Part Il, those 
Periodically 


during the coming school year, this list of references in office management 
will be brought up to date and at longer periods a complete list will be re- 


printed. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL MATERIALS 


No texts formally concerned with office 
management are available at the secondary 
school level. This is as it should be. 
High school pupils should first secure an 
wderstanding of how business operates 
and what the fundamental processes of 


texts are 
senior 


Two types of 
with 


management are. 
included: (1) dealing 
business training; and (2) those concerned 
Introduction to busi- 
not included. 


those 


with office practice. 
ness (ninth grade) texts are 


SENIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


William B., and John H. MacDonald, 
American Book Company, 1936. 
One of the few management texts planned 
for possible use on the high school ievel. 
Greg, John R., APPLIED SECRETARIAL 
RACTICE, Second Edition, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1941. 
A popular text on office practice which gives 


Cornell, 
New York: 


some direct and considerable indirect atten- 
tion to office management. 
Jones, Lloyd L., Herbert A. Tonne, and Ray 


FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1941. 
A study of business relationships. No for- 
mal attention 1s given to office management, 
but considerable indirect learnings on the 
subject are provided. 
Kirk, John G., George E. Mumford, and M. H. 
GENERAL PROCE- 


G. Price, 


Quay, CLERICAL 

DURES, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 
OFFICE 

American Management Association, ‘Standards 

for Measuring Office Efficiency,” OFFICE 

MANAGEMENT SERIES, No. 110, 1946. 

American Management Association, ‘Incentives 


and Standards in Office Production,’’ OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT SERIES, No. 121, 1948. 
Bollinger, Elroy W., and Gilbert G. Weaver, 
OCCUPATIONAL INSTRUCTION, New 
York: Pitman Publishing Company, 1945. 
A splendid guide for job training on an in- 
service or preservice level, 
Brown, S. M., and L. Doris, THE BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES’ HANDBOOK, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 

A manual type of guide that gives 
consideration to office management. 
Cherrington, Homer V., BUSINESS ORGANI- 
ZATION AND FINANCE, New York: The 

Ronald Press Company, 1948. 
While this book has a scope larger 
office management, this topic is the 
around which the book is built. 
Conant, W. H., BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
6 New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 
Good background understanding _ of 
ness ie little consideration of office 
agement. 
Darlington, G. M., OFFICE MANAGEMENT, 
Revised Edition, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1945. 
An excellent introduction to office 
ment procedures, 
Donald, W. J., Editor, HANDBOOK OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931. 
Organized as a source book rather than as 
a textbook, this book nevertheless is ex- 
cellent as a reference for students of busi- 
ness administration in general and to some 
degree of office management. 
Donaldson, Elvin F., BUSINESS ORGANI- 
ZATION’ AND PROCEDURE, New York 
Sahl Hill Book Company, 1938. 


much 


than 
core 


busi- 
man- 


manage- 


A yood introduction to business organiza- 
tion that gives considerable attention to 
office procedures. 
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gives much 


type of text that U 
daily office 


routine of 


A workbook 
experience in the 
work 
Loso, Foster W., and Peter L. Agnew, SEC- 
RETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, Fourth 
Edition, Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1949. 
The secretary’s 
management is stressed. 
the key topic. 
Shilt, Bernard, and W. Harmon Wilson, BUSI- 
NESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT, 
Second Edition, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1947. 


point of view on office 
Office procedure is 


An introduction to business. No. formal 
attention is given to oitice management, 
but the fundamentals of office work and of 
management receive attention throughout 


the book. 
PRACTICE 
Douglas, Lloyd V., Robert O. Skar, and Ray G. 
Price, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1948, 
An introduction to business type of text 


on the college level which gives indirect at- 
tention to office procedures. 


Faunce, Frances A.. THE PRACTICAL MAN- 
UAL FOR OFFICE WORKERS, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. 


While primarily designed for secretarial 

workers, this book is an excellent guide for 

the beginning office worker, 
Froman, Lewis A.. INTRODUCTION TO 
BUSINESS, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1948. 

The title appropriately 

Tt gives background rather than direct ma- 

terial concerned with office management. 
Gerstenberg, Charles, PRINCIPLES OF 
BUSINESS, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1931 (new edition in process). 

The classic book on introduction 

ness for the collegiate level. Gives 

attention to office management. 
Gilbert, H. N., and C. I. Cragg, pig Soll 
TION TO BUSINESS. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1933. 

A general introduction to 

gives somewhat more than usual 

to office management. 


describes the book. 


to busi- 
little 


business which 
attention 


Glos, Raymond E., and Harold A. Baker, Cin- 
Po ga South-Western Publishing Company, 


A recent addition to the text materials in- 
troducing business. It gives quite a bit of 
material on — mé ey go 
Leffingwell, M. Robinson, A 
TEXTBOOK ¢ OF" OFFICE’ MANAGEMENT, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. 
One of the most popular textbooks in office 
management; comprehensive in scope. 
MacDonald, John H., OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
A complete introductory treatise on office 
management now in its third edition. 


Weidler, and O. E 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSI- 
Ronald Press 


Maynard, H. 
Burley, AN 
NESS MANAGEMENT, The 
Company, 1941. 
An introduction to business at the collegiate 
level from the point of view of management. 
Does not emphasize office management. 


Maze, Coleman L., OFFICE MANAGEMENT, 
A HANDBOOK, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1947. 
A voluminous and 
source book on office 
valuable reference for 
management, 


almost encyclopedic 
management. In- 
all students of office 


National Office Management Association, MAN- 
UAL OF PRACTICAL OFFICE SHORT 


CUTS, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1947. 
A well selected list of suggestions for im- 
proving office procedures gathered from 


numerous authors. The term “practical” in 


the title is well justified. 


Neuner, John J. and Benjamin R. Haynes, 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES, 

Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company. 
A splendid introduction to office manage 
ment somewhat simpler than some of the 
other textbooks used to introduce office pro- 
cedures. 


Niles, Henry E., and Mary C., THE OFFICE 
SUPERVISOR, Second Edition, New York: J. 


Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942. 
Based upon considerable acquaintanceship 
with office procedures. 
Niles, Mary C., MIDDLE MANAGEMENT, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
Not planned as an introductory text, this 
book gives a careful analysis of the prob- 
lems and some solutions for the junior 
executive above the first-line supervisor. 
Odell, M. K., and Earl P. Strong, RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT AND FILING OPERA- 
TIONS, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1947. 
A splendid introductory book on one phase 
of management. It deals with managerial 
problems rather than with detailed proce- 
dures. 


Peterson, Elmore, and E. Grosvenor Plowman, 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1941. 


Planty, Earl _ William S. McCord, and C. A. 


Efferson, TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND 
MANAGERS, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1948. 
Chapter 17 will be especially interesting to 
those concerned with office and business 
training. 
Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff, BUSINESS 


IDEAS HANDBOOK, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949. 
A detailed list of 
cedures for improving 
Robinson, Edwin, BUSINESS ORGANIZA- 
TION AND PRACTICE, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1945. 
Scott, Walter D., Robert C. Clothier, and W. 
R. Spriegel, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, 
Fourth Edition, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1949. 
Excellent 
cially concerned 
Ing. 


thousand pro- 
practices, 


almost one 
office 


Part IV is 
education and 


espe- 


bibliography. p 
train- 


with 


and Jacob Klein, INTRO- 


bony a Edwin H., 
Mc- 


DUCTION TO BUSINESS, New York: 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948. 


Spriegel, R., and E. . Davies, PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 


Stowers, Harvey, MANAGEMENT CAN BE 
HUMAN, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1946. 
A somewhat more advanced consideration 
of the problems of management with espe- 
cial emphasis upon human relations. 


Streikler, A. H., SEVEN STEPS TOWARD 
SIMPLIFIED OFFICE PROCEDURES, 
New York: nag Book Company, 1943. 


Swayzee, C. dC. M. Hicks, AN INTRO- 
DUCTION 10 BUSINESS, New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1938. 


Wiren, A. and C. Heyel, 
MANAGEMENT RESEARCH, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. 
While not especially planned for the begin- 
ning student of office management, the book 
will serve as an excellent source for ideas 
and suggestions. 


(Continued on next page) 
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MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS OF VALUE TO THE STUDENT OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT. Society for the BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. Jardine & OFFICE APPLIANCE fice 
Advancement of Management, Inc., 84 William Young, Ltd., 8 Colborne Street, Toronto 1, ance Company, 600 Wrest Jackson. PO FIL: 
Street, New York 7, N. Y., $6. 00 per year, Ontario, Canada. $3.00 per year in Canada Chicago 6, Illinois. $3.0 Betis 
$1.50 quarterly. or British possessions, $4.00 per year in the Monthly. Yar, FF ee 


U. S. Monthly. ; 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION In la 
BULLETIN. American Management Associ: JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. OFFICE ECONOMIST. Art Metal construc. JM was Te 
ation, 330 W. 42d Street, New York 18, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Building, tion gg A Jamestown,  « York, # Compa 
N. Y., Prices vary with individual bulletin. Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. $2.00 per year. Quarterly, Free. spility 
Monthly (except July and August). apn: 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. Dartnell Publica- OFFICE EXECUTIVE NEWS. (tice py. yee? 
tions, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chii MANAGEMENT DIGEST. Management Li- ecutives Association of New ‘York. 114 E textboo 
cago, Illinois, $4.00 per year, 35c per copy. brary of Prudential Insurance Company ot 23d St., New York 10, N. Y. Monthly. MM \MacFa 
Monthly. America, P. O. Box 594, Newark 1, New a 3 5 trips 
Jersey. Free.  Irreguiar. OFFICE | MANAGEMENT AND Quip. "PS 
AMERICAN BUSINESS EDUCATION. Joint a. a tae ee 
Publication Commission of the Eastern Busi MANAGEMENT REVIEW. American Man- oe eek Fork 
ness Teachers Association and National Busi- agement Association, 330 West 42d Street, per year. Monthly. 
ness Teachers Association, New York Uni- New York 18, N. Y. $5.00 per year. The 
versity Bookstore, N. Y. 3, N. Y. $2.00 per Monthly. PERSONNEL. American Manageme: Associ. 
year for Libraries and Schools. Quarterly. ation, 330 West 42d Street, New York 18, Ma custo 
MODERN MANAGEMENT. Society for the N. Y., $5.00 per year. Bi-monthly tasket 
BALANCE SHEET. South-Western_ Publish- Advancement of Management, Inc., 84 Wil- as 
ing Company, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati, liam Street, New York 7, N. Y. $4.00 per PERSONNEL JOURNAL. Personne! Journal, adjustn 
Ohio. Monthly (except June, July and year. Monthly (except March, June, Sep- ne., Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. $5.00 4 
August). Free. tember, and December). year. Ten times a year except July and j fact th 


August when published bi-monthly. sonstitt 
BULLETIN. Office Management Association of NOMA FORUM. National Office Management ; a5 
Chicago, 105 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, Association, 12 East Chelten Avenue, Phila- SYSTEMS. Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Failure 
Illinois. Published nine times a year. delphia 44, Pennsylvania, $5.00 per year, Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Monthly. ve 
Monthly. an O 
BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD. The UBEA FORUM. United Business Education value ‘ 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison THE OFFICE. Office Publications Company, Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, W ashing- fa cr 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., $2.50 per 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ton 6, D. C. $3.00 per year. 8 issues per ota 
year. Monthly (except July & August). $2.00 per year. Monthly. year. know 1 
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PITTSBURGH SURVEY provide 


DUTIES OF BOOKKEEPERS, STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS estimat 
In the January, 1949, issue of THE JOURNAL OF Business Epucation the table showing the duties of office employees was printed “ign 
on page 26. In the February issue, the list of duties for general clerks was presented. Presented here are the duties of the other a 
significant office occupations for which a sufficient number of cases were shown. This information is now published in its eritirety @ © Resi 
in Volume 23, No. 1, the September-October 1948 issue of Pittsburgh Schools, a bi-monthly publication of the Board of Public J cord tl 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Debts 

The results of the survey should be important for course of study making and for evaluation of existing courses. Are we pro- solivat 


viding training for the activities which are actually used in business? 
accoun 
charge’ 


adjusti 
371 BOOKKEEPERS 359 STENOGRAPHERS _ 81 TYPISTS counts 
Duties Rank _ Frequency Duties Rank _ Frequency Duties Rank Frequency ™ Cunt 
Ba eed See See. ae it. % ma ment. 
Make entries in ledger accounts 348 Type letters cus teak aas aoa a 357 Type addresses on envelopes : q 
311 Take dictation in shorthand and D Make carbon copies Adju 
A , ; transcribe correspondence ... ; 355 Tone z 1 . 
Use adding machine ........... 2 Make carbon copies .......... 355 LODE LOTM, BEETS: « -02 04s s's next 
Fill in printed forms on type- 3 Copy data from one record to the res 
: : fi ee WILTED wee eee eee ee ere enes 355 another on typewriter ....... 
Examine and/or sort business Type addresses on envelopes ... 5 354 T d 
RPE MEAS Fee ee eo aa alewc 5 5 Copy data from one record to an- LH i EE TOU a ak late 
; é other on typewriter ......... 353 DPE MOEES 25S h calcein Sew sie ; a later 
Prepare operating and/or finan- Use the telephone ...... ae 339 Use fili - a payr 
; 5 sy 5 2 
Ci) PERUEMIENIS 3... ones esse ses 5 Type yen PRONE Seana nuh usw.« 335 se niing system or systems ... $6 
: : Copy from rough draft or cor- Fill in printed forms on type- Ing pO! 
Prepare trial balances ........ “rected copy on typewriter sing P v1 The ; 
Figure extensions on bills, in- Type telegrams, radiograms, Pe etigne ser Seen rr OAR we a 
BS vce geval Seog ala eS eh, ee eae Decem 
Verify and/or list information r plicating machine ........... 0.5 rected copy on typewriter .... 9 calende 
en : WDPECEIUD. Concept Gap eanss 2 Use the telephone ............. alc 
_ from business aera ee oe ee Fold, insert letters, and seal en- : : labels 
PAGUTO GUSCOUNES 22......0.000000 7 DOLODRE sess sosssss eu oa cm 5-0 12 2 Type manuscripts, legal forms, Monda 
Type manuscripts, legal forms, P ; 
; ‘ specifications, briefs, or outlines day s] 
Make journal entries .......... Take dictation in shorthand, and Wee transter Bis <..4.sss000s6 period 
Te : ace transcribe reports or notices, le- , . . 
wee Reckherging wschine ..... : peel qnatelialigaann died 15 Prepare stencil for use on dupli- urday 
Type bills, invoices, statements 14 Examine and/or sort business pa- CRE ARAMA 5: c60.05s05 505% “ 
month 


SERINE NG Ws bash aa eke aes 2 PETS 6c ececeescceececscees 1 Z : Pe 
Compose and type. letters with or Type bills, invoices, statements . ir 
salary 
> sa : ° 
Keep inventory records ....... 2 tent ES Fe PU CRS, 1 Prepare material for filing ..... ity doe 


without instruction as to con- 
BOO AMINEE 9 ots cous eae ois o's 6 5 Use duplicating machine ...... 











T7GE THE TRIEDRONE 6.os00 ies see's 


Use filing system or systems ... 
of the 


voices, statements ........... 


Use calculating machine ....... specifications, briefs or outlines 


Balance cash daily ............ 


PWEPATE DHOCKS <.. . ccc cccc se 


Set up and type tabulations .... e A fore, t 

Compute time records ........ Prepare material for filing ..... 2 Set up and type tabulations ... a 
See transier Giles ...<.....0000 y V pint hs wl mc » apodeme Type telegrams, radiograms, record 
MESSY: Use filing sy sem oF systems ... cablegrams .........esseeeee Accrue 
Prepare material for filing ..... 2 Receive business callers ........ 23 OT) ah a end of 


Make cross references ......... X chnarc 
ar ear b Open, sort, and distribute mail .. 2s Verify and/or list information OWS 
Use envelope sealer ........... Unt gontow maid lists ed 4 from business papers ........ 2 : aries | 
Fill in printed forms on type- Use follow-up files ? 2 Use follow-up files ............ 56 liabilits 
ii Have mail registered or insured x ' i 
She heee aaa es ‘ : ref D Fold 1 

é : = Use transcribing machine ..... 3 old, insert letters, and seal en- Stateme 
Use numbering machine ....... 2 5. Perform personal services for PRIDUED Races cesinnsesecveese 2a68 Adj 
ee a PS ae eee 3 = _ 
i Weigh mail and figure postage .. ; SOR PUREE ok sees seen sake 23 are the 
DES 4 sinh soehes ys sevesee 2409 Type bills esd meee nasces 33 Examine and/or sort business pa- of the 
2 =" a ° o7¢ Ss, 4 - 
Have mail registered or insured 27.5 Use letter opener machine aed. Bei spa, 0) SOMERS acne atimca ca shn ein = until < 
PPODENS TEPOTES. ...500cccdscces 29 Keep records of incoming and Keep inventory records ; 
_ outgoing mail gece eee cececes il ie aaa Teceive 

Prepare payrolls: .....cceccccce Use adding machine ........... Use numbering machine ....... mote { 
e ic 
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Fold, insert letters, and seal en- 
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FILA GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





ing? and Adjusting the Books—Part One, 
were described in detail. 
additional filmstrips will be described. 
should be borne in mind that although 
correlated with a specific text the film- 
strips may be used in conjunction with 
courses based on other books. 


month’s issue of the JouRNAL it 
orted that the McGraw-Hill Book 
vy, Inc. had announced the avail- 
in the near future of a series of 
silent filmstrips correlated with the 


This month two 


MacFarland and Ayars. Two of the film- 


drips, the introductory What Is Account- 


ADJUSTING THE BOOKS—Part II 
The division of income be- 
tween the accounting periods is explained. 
The next frame shows that some of the 
interest due June 1, 19B has been earned 
during the current period and that part 
of it will be earned during the next period. 
Therefore, an entry is made debiting Ac- 
Receivable and crediting 

When posted the Ac- 
crued Interest Receivable ledger account 
and the Balance Sheet are now in agree- 
The next frame shows 
Earned account 
and Loss Statement are now in agreement. 

Deferred items arise because of the pay- 
ment in one period for expenses which 
apply to a future period. 


The filmstrip begins with a cartoon of 
a customer depositing a bill in the waste- 
tasket which is the introduction to the 
adjustment for Accounts Receivable. 
fact that some accounts will not be paid 
constitutes an expense called Bad Debts. 
Failure to adjust for bad debts results in 
an overstatement of net profit and of the 
yalue of accounts receivable. 
of a crystal gazer indicates that we do not 
know in advance the accounts or amounts 
that will not be collected, but we should 
Therefore we should 
estimate these possible losses in advance. 
Actual losses of past years are the basis 
The entry, Bad Debts 
to Reserve for Bad Debts, is made to re- 
The Reserve for Bad 
Debts is a valuation reserve account, and 
indicates estimated decline in the value of 
The estimated loss is 


crued Interest 
Interest Earned. 


provide for them. 


for this estimate. 
On January 1, 
cord this estimate. 


charged to the Prepaid Insurance account. 
$200 is an expense of the first year. 

will be an expense of future years. 
the end of each year an adjusting entry 
is made to charge that year with its share 
When this entry is posted 


accounts receivable. 
charged to the current period. 
adjusting entry is posted, the ledger ac- 
counts and the statements are in agree- 


on accruals payable are 
Accruals payable are 
the result of steadily increasing obligations 
of the business which will not be paid until 
A photograph of men on 
a payroll line shows John Judson receiv- 
ng $60 on Saturday for six days work. 
The accounting period ends on Thursday 
December 31st as clearly shown on a large 
By means of high lights and 
labels it is indicated that the salary for 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
should be charged 
period and tle salary for Friday and Sat- 
uday to the next period. 
month ends on the 31st, $40 in unpaid 
alary is owed to Judson but this liabil- 
ity does not show on the books. 
fore, to charge the current period and to 
record the liability, the entry, Salaries to 
Accrued Salaries Payable is made at the 
The Salaries account 
The Accrued Sal- 


Profit and Loss Statement are in balance. 
The amount left in the Prepaid Insurance 
account is an asset which appears on the 
Balance Sheet and represents the cost of 
insurance protection for future periods. 


Adjustments for deferred credits arise 


period is not actually earned until a future 
period, for example, assume that we re- 
ceive $30 a month from a tenant for 13 
Assume further that on January 
1, 19A the tenant pays us $390 rent in 
The next frame illustrates the 
fact that $360 will be earned in year A 
and that $30 will be earned in year B. 
At the end of the vear 19A the adjusting 
entry, Rent Earned to Rent Collected in 
Advance makes a proper allocation of the 
income between the two accounting years. 
The ledger account Rent Earned and the 
Profit and Loss 
Both the ledger account Rent 


to the current 


nd of the year. 
shows actual expense. 
aries Payable account shows the existing 
The ledger accounts and the 
statements are now in agreement. 


Sheet now indicate our liability to provide 
facilities for which we have already col- 
The filmstrip ends with a 
are the result of steadily increasing claims 
of the business which will not be collected 
until a later period. 
receive a six months 6% interest-bearing 
note for $1600, dated December 1 and due 
The accounting period ends De- 


entries. It should be stressed that through- 
out the filmstrip the attention of the stu- 
dent is directed to the pertinent ideas by 
means of high lights, arrows, labels and 
illustrated bookkeeping forms and entries. 


Let us assume we 





BOOKS OF ORIGINAL ENTRY 


Four reasons for keeping a journal are 
illustrated. First, the complete entry for 
any transaction can be found in one place 
(the Journal) without the necessity of 
tracing debits and credits through the 
ledger. Second, entries appear in the 
Journal in chronological order. Third, a 
worried bookkeeper indicates that it is 
extremely difficult to locate errors when 
entries are made directly in the ledger. 
Fourth, the use of the Journal permits 
large establishments to divide the work 
of recording transactions among many 
people. The Journal does not replace, 
it precedes the ledger. Next, the form of 
the General Journal is shown in great 
detail. Posting from a General Journal 
to one ledger is also explained and illus- 
trated in detail. 

The filmstrip then moves into the area 
of special journals to attain greater speed, 
accuracy, efficiency and economy. The 
advantages, forms, methods of making en- 
tries, both daily and summary, and of 
posting them to the ledger are shown in 
detail for the Sales and Purchase Jour- 
nal. The same information is detailed for 
the Cashbook. This section includes step- 
by-step illustrations of a method of bal- 
ancing the cashbook. The use of the 
General Journal when special journals are 
employed is explained. Cross-checking 
and the handling of a transaction which 
requires entry in several journals are ex- 
plained in detail. The filmstrip concludes 
with a detailed summary and review. One 
of the excellences of this filmstrip is the 
detailed manner in which it attacks the 
difficult problem of cross-checking. An- 
other is the repetitive emphasis placed on 
business papers as the source of most 
entries in the journals. 

Further information about these film- 
strips may be obtained from the Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New 
Yorn: N.Y. 


 & 


FINDING THE RIGHT JOB 
16mm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 


Coronet Films announces Finding The 
Right Job as a vocational guidance film 
that gets down to actual facts in the prob- 
lem of finding a job. A thorough presen- 
tation of job-lead sources . . . emphasis on 
some of the crucial stages in obtaining a 
job... establishing a process of weigh- 
ing offers in terms of your future goals 
and what the company has to offer... 
these are some of the factual treatments 
that make this a film that actually does 
show students how to go about “finding 
the right job.” John N. Given, Supervisor 
of Business Education, Los Angeles City 
Board of Education was the collaborator. 

Information on this film may be obtained 
from Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 





A STORE RETAIL TRAINING PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS 


One of the most interesting 
January Convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in New York was 
entitled Rike’s Training Program for Un- 
dergraduates, by Mrs. Florence Metherd, 
Training Director of the Rike-Kumler 
Company in Dayton, Ohio. This program 
seems so well planned that it should be of 
wide interest, and is summarized in the 
following paragraphs: 

“Through the portals of Rike’s Training 
Department at 2:15 p.m. there come troop- 
ing every day, except Saturday, an eager 
group of high school seniors who appear to 
be as alert and fresh as if it were the 
eight-thirty hour on any regularly sched- 
uled public school program. Occasionally, 
a visitor in the Personnel Office asks, 
‘What are these students doing here at this 
hour of day’? It is with no small amount 
of pride that we give our answer. 

“After a number of years of retail edu- 
cation in Dayton, the Superintendent of 
Schools approached our management in 
the spring of 1947 with the idea of starting 
a retail class at Rike’s. Our Personnel Di- 
rector had heard about such a course and 
its success in a neighborhood city and he 
was already enthusiastic. He formed a 
committee composed of our high 
sponsor and several other members of 
our Personnel and Training Division and 


school 


launched the program. Plans were later 
unfolded to us by the Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Charge of Cur- 


riculum and Instruction who has all along 
given this particular work his benedic- 
tion and supervision and who has regulated 
the project through the Distributive Edu- 
cation Division of Parker Vocational High 
School. 


Initial Difficulties 

“That first year we had difficulties with 
publicity, selection, and attendance. We 
had sat back smugly and let the students 
come to us, advised by teachers at school. 
Many students did not even notice the 
announcements on the bulletin boards. 
Teachers when contacted would reply, 
‘| don’t know much about this course. | 
don’t know retailing. However, I did see 
the notices and if you have any material 
to send me, I shall be glad to look into 
it.’ They were eager to get acquainted 
with the program, but were really too busy 
to give the matter full attention, result- 
ing in the fact that they could not inter- 
pret the movement to their people. Stu 
dents with poor attendance records drifted 


in to us—few in all, so that selection was 
almost impossible. 
“The remedies for our growing pains 


may be plainly recognized in the program 
which developed: A counselor is appointed 
in each one who knows most 
about the boys and girls, their reactions, 
the types of homes. This person can help 


school, 


steer the students into, or ‘clear of,’ re- 
tailing and assist them over the rough 
places. 


30 


talks at the 


“A luncheon meeting is held in the spring 
when the counselors, principals and store 
committee assemble to discuss reports and 
plans. It seems that all people concerned 
are more enthusiastic than they were at 
first and we attribute it to the fact that 
the course has been better publicized and 
better understood than previously. 


“Our Personnel Director in preparation 
for next year has planned a series of ‘ca- 
reer day’ programs and has presented one 
group of our executives to high school 
prospects. Our aim is to interest the 
Juniors and enable them early enough to 
arrange their schedules in such a way that 
they may accept this idea of Distributive 
Education for the senior year. Besides, 
parents who are a little skeptical of this 
work-study plan will not resist the pro- 
gram for their sons and daughters when 
properly informed. Our sponsors also be- 
lieve that exposing students to the en- 
thusiasm of their classmates who are par- 
ticipating will increase the number of ap- 
plicants. 


Interviewing Prospective Employees 


“Following our board meeting in the 
spring, the Distributive Education teacher 
interviews at the school all students ap- 
proved by the principals by virtue of 
grades and interest. After many years of 
selecting people for store employment, our 
coordinator relies on personal selections, 


although she admits she would use good 
tests if she could find suitable ones. She 
scrutinizes: (1) their interest in-store 
work, (2) educational background, (3) 
personality traits as far as she can ob- 
serve, (4) school records — applicants 
must have at least a ‘B’ average, (5) at- 


tendance records, and (6) physical appear- 
ance and manner. 


“For the present class, there were 
thirty-four applicants, eighteen of whom 
were chosen. One teacher can hardly take 


care of a larger number, the atmosphere 
should be kept informal and contacts in- 
dividual with less risk of stifling enthusi- 
asm and spontaneity. 

“Next these eighteen were sent to Rike’s 
Personnel Office where they filled out the 
application given to all high school stu- 
dents and were interviewed in routine man- 
ner. Then each one was given the first 
Distributive Education application to be 
filled out carefully and returned later by 
the student. With this application before 
her, our advisor conducted a thorough in- 
terview, discussing accomplishments, hob- 
bies, activities for leisure time, interests, 
and ‘pl: ins for the future. At the conclusion 
of this interview, a second Distributive 
Education application was sent to the 
parent for his signature. This application 
clearly states the company’s obligations in 
reference to work hours, facilities and op- 
portunities, as well as conditions under 
which all students must cooperate. After 
a sufficient number of these were returned, 
notes were compared by our advisor and 
the instructor. Notification by letter was 
dispatched to each student to report the 
latter part of August. The entire class 























received our indoctrination in sto. system 
and were allowed three weeks «0 work 
in the store before class sessions began, 
Benefits of Training 

“Some representatives of rsonnel 
might feel that such a retail tr: z plan 
would interfere with the more \ccessary 
phases of their work; but the n train- 
ing that can be offered ever\ reliable 
young person, the better off any ganiza- 
tion. We must realize that public 
schools are vitally interested in training 
students to become better workers wherever 
they may find a place. No one would 
think of entering some professivus with- 
out previous training. We are convinced 
that this stress on retailing as worth- 
while career is a step in the riclit direc. 
tion.” 

_ 2 = 
SUMMER CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES 





AND WORKSHOPS 





Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
NOMA Institute, August 8-10. 
Butler University, Indianapolis, 
June 23-24. 

Columbia University, Teachers College, 
New York, N. Y. “New Gregg Shorthand 
Program,” July 15-16. 

Columbia University, Teachers College, 
New York, N. Y. “Improvement of In- 
struction in Typewriting,” July 27-28. 






Indiana, 
















Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, June 17-18. 

New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, Northeast Regional Business 
School Workshop, June 26-July 1. 
North Texas State College for \Vomen, 


Denton, June 10-11. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ili- 
nois, July 14-15. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
July 18-19. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
June 17-18. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Private Business Schools Workshop, Au- 
gust 8-12. 

Stanford University, 
nia, NOMA Institute, 


Columbia, 


Calitor- 


Palo Alto, 
July 11-13. 
Stephens College, Missouri, 
NOMA Institute, June 20-22. 

Denver, Denver, 
NOMA Institute, July 18-20. 

Illinois, Urbana, 
Maryland, 
July 12-15. 
Ann 





University of Colorado, 


July 14-15. 


Baltimore, 


University of : 
University of 
NOMA Institute, 
University of Michigan, 
igan, July 12-13. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


Arbor, Mich- 


June 6, 7, 8, 9 and 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa, June 27-28. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxyille, Tenn 
essee, Delta Pi Epsilon Teachers Conter- 
ence, July 11-12. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
NOMA Institute, July 13-15. 


Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
June 6-8. 

“The Objectives 
July 27-29. 


NOMA 


University of 
NOMA Institute, 
University of Wisconsin, 
of Business Education,” 


University of Wisconsin, Insti- 


tute, August 29-31. 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, NOMA In- 
stitute, July 11-13. 
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NEWS LETTER 


Irene C. Hypps 





A TOUR OF AMERICAN 


Administration Division of 
the Oltice of the American Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany, with headquarters 
in Berlin, has undertaken a gigantic edu- 


The Civil 


cational task of reorienting the peoples 
under its authority in the democratic way 
of life. The Civil Administration Division 
is one of the six divisions which has been 
set up) With functions that correspond, more 
or less, to those of our federal government 


Another one of these 


in the United States. 
Educational and 


six divisions is that of 
Cultural Relations. 

The re-education program has been for- 
mulated along two somewhat parallel lines. 
The first was that of staffing needed ad- 
ministrative and supervisory offices with 
specialists from the United: States to help 
initiate and activate necessary agencies of 
civil authority in keeping with democratic 
objectives. The second, and more recent 
feature, is that of providing opportunities 
selected German personnel 


for carefully 

to observe democratic methods in action 
in this country. 

Among these temporary visitors, who 
have had tours scheduled in the United 


States for purposes of education, are more 
than 500 police chiefs, sanitation, engi- 
neers, health directors, social agency 
workers, public school officials, and other 
state and municipal employees in the 
American Zone. In addition to teachers 
the Education and Cultural Relations Di- 
vision sponsored the sending of leaders in 
charge of youth and religious affairs. The 
five representatives of business education, 
two women and three men, were recom- 
mended for a tour by the U. S. supervisor 
of vocational education for their districts. 
They all are holders of doctorate degrees 
and come from schools in Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Darmstadt, Bremen, and Berlin. 
Their itineraries, planned by courtesy of 
the Business Education Service of the U. 
S. Office of Education, have embraced 
visits to schools, auditing of conferences, 
and observation of business training pro- 
grams. 


One of the most challenging of their 
experiences may well have been the day 
spent listening to the Executive Committee 
and Advisory Committee meetings of the 
National Business Education League, held 
on April 20 in the conference room of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
discussions centered around problems of 
needed services to American youth in 
business education, with special reference 
to those whose opportunities for training 
and placement have been limited by tra- 


dition and other local circumstance. Mem- 
bers of that conference were conscious 
ot the significant role they incidentally 
were playing through the demonstration 
that in a democracy controversial prob- 
lems can be worked on in a spirit of 
unity. It was an interesting moment 
when, at the conclusion of the luncheon 
session, one of the German visitors said 
“It is heartening to realize that the ques- 


tions confronting business educators in 
Germany are not too much unlike those 
which you are facing. We too, as teach- 
ers, are responsible for preparing all youth 
for a better life in a cooperating world.” 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A. Social Interview 


These German business educators are 
cultured, friendly people. An interview 
with them was like an informal tea. 


Everybody talked at once and spontaneous 
conversation sprang up about every topic. 
In this way, each added a bit of personal 


information to the mosaic of what they 
had seen in America and how it had im- 
pressed them. The business — school 


principal from Bremen proudly called at- 


tention to the fact that at one time Ger- 
many was a sort of union of states and 
that each state had its own flag. The 
Bremen flag was composed of red and 
white stripes and blue background. This 
was the same order of flag chosen by 
the United States, but when America 
adopted its emblem we added the stars. 


Perhaps that is a fine illustration of what 
Government 1s attempt- 


our Military now 
ing to do in the redesigning of German 
education, 

When asked what message they would 
take back to their schools, the visitors 
unanimously agreed that on their return 
they want to tell their students and co- 
workers of the free school life, of the 


good relations between pupils and teachers, 
and of the extensive equipment that is 
used in training American youth for 
efficiency in business. 

In Germany, the American 
Government has recommended free text- 
books and some provision for this has 
begun in one of the districts. Also, since 
President Hoover’s trip to Germany, 
lunches have been made available at 15 
pfennigs for school children. The food 
is cooked in one central kitchen, brought 
to the various school buildings and dis- 
tributed in small containers to the chil- 
dren through the agency of CARE. School 
schedules differ because of the small num- 
ber of school buildings compared to the 
large number of classes that must be ac- 
commodated. Some buildings open the 
school day as early as 7:00 a.m. and re- 
main open continuously until 3:00 and 6:00 
p.m. 

In Bremen 


Military 


four of the business 
schools were destroyed. A fifth building, 
which was partially destroyed, has been 
rebuilt. At Stuttgart, 60 per cent of the 
university is destroyed. It is customary 
Germany to be 


alone, 


for separate schools in 
designated for business education. One 
may be for girls, another for boys. One 


may offer vocational business training with 
part-time apprenticeship in the wholesale 


trades, and another set up similarly for 
the retail trades. Students enter these 
schools after they have become 15 years 


of age or after they have completed the 
regular high schools. There are no busi- 
ness colleges, as a distinct large-scale de- 
velopment, but in the special business 
schools there is provided a post-graduate 
year. Also these business schools are 
open for adults in the evening. An esti- 
mate was made that the figure would be 
about 34,000 for German business students. 

Long before the war, German business- 
men began to teach the technical business 
skills on a part-time basis. Later, teachers 
were trained in the universities and then 
received business job experience. Men 


women 


still teach the boys’ classes and 
ob- 


teach the girls. Another difference 
served by the visitors, is that in the United 
States young people tend to remain at the 
same college for the full four years. On 
the university level in Germany, students 
change schools each semester or each year 
and are required to spend only the last two 
semesters in the university from which 
they expect to get a diploma. Teachers 
of all subjects on all school levels in most 
formerly belonged in one 


German. cities 
school people. However, 


association of 


there was a “Verband Deutscher Handels 
Lehrer  (Hochschulbildung)—an — associ- 
ation of German business teachers, with 
about 3,000 members. 
What They Saw of Business 
One of the first things, besides the sky- 
scrapers, that attracted the interest of the 
German educators in New York was the 
huge size and large number of stores. 
Berlin has only three department stores, 
and other German cities one or two. Also 
in Germany all stores close by law at 6:00 
In the United States they are sur- 


.m 
em to see the stores advertise sales al- 
weekly. The store practice in their 
is to dispose of worn goods or 
left-over pieces of merchandise at  bi-an- 
nual sales. Our odd pricing system, by 
which an article is marked at $1.99 instead 
of $2, seems queer. In Germany that 
practice was stopped twenty years ago. 
There was a feeling that psychologically 
it conveyed a false impression to cus- 
tomers. 
They 
women’s 
stores and 
included a 


most 
country 


were astonished at the elegance of 

wear displayed in department 
specialty shops. Their tour 
mail order plant and they 
became great admirers of the assembly 
lines that handle mail, money, goods, and 
ideas. Sheps and factories in Germany 
are not so mechanized in procedures. 
Their equipment particularly is old and 
outmoded. 

To them it was a splendid thing to 
walk into the cafeterias, select what food 
one wanted, and buy as much as one could 


afford. \n American five -and-ten-cent 
store chain operates in some of the Ger- 
man cities, but there are no cafeterias. 
The hotels here are better because they 
have many conveniences. Even in our 
hotels the mechanized procedures take 
care of the bigness. It is astonishing that 


The electric 
overwhelm- 
medium 
The 
first 


everything smooth 
signs on American streets are 
ing. Thev think this is a good 
to advertise for people’s attention. 
neon lights on Broadway were the 
of this kind they had_ seen. 

The American people whom they 
met are pleasant and helpful. The 
man visitors like them very much. 
sales persons in the stores seem much 
like the sales clerks in their own coun- 
try, the conditions of business workers as 
a whole appear somewhat standardized and 
routinized. German employees are under 
far less pressure but also receive far 


goes so 


have 
Ger- 


While 


less 


pay. 

The extent and number of 
buildings made them conclude that the 
United States is a vast nation. They are 
“ager to see more but not to stay for as one 
aptly said, “Old trees must preserve their 
roots. Maybe our young people will want 
to live in America. For us, we must go 
hack to the soil in which we have grown.’ 
Their hope is in business education for, 
as they stated, “business can build demo- 
cratic practices because of its broad con- 
tacts and the interdependence of its many 
activities.” 


government 
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ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS |: 


Dr. Shy 
“Eve 
By Charles C. Parkhurst executi 
has to 
(1) 
a r : i (2) 
ORRECT English is essential to the successful business worker. Hence this simple and “The 
C lively book was designed to (1) teach the fundamentals of grammar, composition and of his 
oral expression; and (2) apply the student’s knowledge of effective expression to business . 
ec 
initiati’ 
Part I offers a thorough study of the fundamentals of effective writing. For example, it treats promis 
vocabulary building, grammar, sentence and paragraph structure, spelling, punctuation, etc. =~ 
Part II presents the various types of letters and reports (sales letters, letters of application, ac- oath 
knowledgement, response, etc.). The proper psychology, the correct point of view, and the ways, 
amount 
sive bi 


correspondence. 


appropriate action to take in each case are clearly and fully discussed. The student experiences 
many of the common business problems that he will face when he enters business. He derives mn 

considerable satisfaction in knowing that he is solving no hypothetical problems, but actual eT 
business problems sent to the author by business firms throughout the United States. cannot 


There is a wealth of illustrative material plus exercises for class or home assignment. There =" 
son 


is a vocabulary-building exercise for every section of the book. Each exercise consists of words ess 
commonly misused, misspelled, or mispronounced. The appendices contain a glossary of com- eins 


mon grammatical terms, a bibliography, and an index. constar 
Ss tO 

See for yourself why ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS is one of the leaders in its field. Send to- 
day for your free examination copy. “Hoy 
confide 

himself 

people 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. —_70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. a 
“The 

Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts— :.. 
Now Used in More Schools Than Ever Before Keep I 

“The 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 








Much has been written about the im- 
portance of getting along with others. 
Surveys indicate that failure is caused by 
this lack of adaptability more times than 
pecause of lack of skill or ability in the 
job to be performed. 

The following article by Dr. Derso 
Shybekay is a condensation of a treatise 
“Getting Along with Superiors” which ap- 
pared in The Advertiser's Digest. Con- 
siderable literature has been written em- 
phasizing the need for better human rela- 
tions but usually directing attention to the 
need for better treatment of subordinates 
by superiors. These suggestions on how to 
treat the person higher up may be useful 
to the youngster starting his first job, and 
revealing to the oldster who wonders why 
promotions are made around him but not 
















for him. 







Dr. Shybekay says 

“Every individual in charge of others, 
executive, manager, supervisor or foreman 
has to get along with 

(1) Men who are subordinates. 

(2) Men who are above him. 

“The individual must win the confidence 
of his superior. But that is not enough. 
Confidence must be constantly deserved. 

“Keeping confidence requires showing 
initiative, accepting responsibilities, keeping 
promises, refraining from alibis, and get- 
ting work out on time. 



















Show Initiative 

“Initiative is the abiltiy to introduce new 
ways, new courses. It includes a certain 
amount of energy, which is always impres- 
sive before people. New methods, new 
systems which will make more money, de- 
crease fatigue and cost and eliminate waste 
cannot be held unnoticed. 













Accept Responsibility 

“Some employees think that they can 
impress the man above with their atten- 
tiveness to business by running to him 
constantly with questions regarding mat- 
ters for which they themselves have been 
made responsible. 

“How could any superior trust or have 
confidence in a man who does not trust 
himself? The men above will know that 
people do make mistakes. But superiors 
generally speaking do not like subordinates 
who are not willing to ‘face the music.’ 

“There is no surer way to lose trust 
and confidence than to shrink from accept- 
ing responsibility. 



















Keep Promises 
“The failure to promise and not deliver 
Is suicide. As a matter of fact, no reliable 
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GETTING ALONG WITH SUPERIORS 


responsible superior will keep men in his 
unit upon whom he cannot depend. 

“Many times superiors request results 
within a certain length of time or under 
certain conditions and practically force the 
promise out from the employee. These are 
the situations when the subordinate has to 
use his brains and exercise the most care- 
ful judgment. 


Do Not Alibi 

“There is nothing which aggravates a 
superior more than to have a subordinate 
who alibis. Alibis are so distasteful that 
it is questionable whether one ought to 
offer excuses even though reasonable and 
true. 

“The wise man will concentrate his at- 
tention upon finding ways to deliver, and 
on time, rather than thinking on how to 
explain his failure. 


Be Punctual 

“Some of the greatest battles of history 
have been lost because a unit arrived late. 
No matter what department is in question 
there is great importance attached to get- 
ting work out on time. Some delay in 
delivery may disorganize the entire plant. 
The man who falls behind becomes ‘the 
neck in the bottle.’ 

“It is natural that superiors check their 
men upon the basis of their promptness in 
turning out the work. Men who are re- 
peatedly guilty of holding up the proces- 
sion of work will not be in very high esti- 
mation of their superiors. 

“Most of the personnel factors that pro- 
duce results are not the work of a genius 
but of habit, of persistence and character 
in doing well the routine task of the job. 
For those reasons we suggest applying the 
following devices 





Never Argue 

“To argue with a superior is unwise 
even if the subordinate proves he is right. 
If the superior is open minded there is 
not a big danger to discuss things freely, 
but how many people are open minded? 
Furthermore, we have to watch carefully 
that emotions shall never overtake reason- 
ing. Every argument is lost when one ex- 
aggerates or makes statements which he 
cannot substantiate with facts and figures. 

“If any argument becomes heated, a de- 
gree of disrespect toward the superior is 
likely. In an argument people often give 
up their self-control. Such people will 
always be in distinct disadvantage. 

“To know when and how to approach a 
person is a very important factor. One of 
the surest ways to kill a good idea is to 
take it to the superior when he is wrapped 


up in the solution of problems of his own. 

“Superiors appreciate it if they see thar 
the subordinate is considerate. Such small 
things often influence the superior in mak- 
ing up his mind or opinion about his sub- 
ordinates. 


Use Salesmanship 
“There is no item in life which is not 


closely connected with salesmanship. 
Everything must be sold. But there are 


serious precautions to watch for. Under- 
selling is as harmful as overselling. We 
have to look for the right measure, no 
overdose. 

“Selling an idea to the man above may 
be much more difficult than selling an idea 
to the man below. The subordinate is up 
against the same sort of situation as the 
salesman is when he approaches a custom- 
er. The salesman realizes that the custom- 
er has no obligation to buy his merchandise 
unless he wants to. This is the sort of 
situation in which expert salesmanship is 
required. The ideas should be supported 
by such convincing reasoning that the su- 
perior will want to fall in line and buy 
the product. 


Make It Easy for the Superior to Agree 
“This is part of good salesmanship. 
“Skill in oral expression is just as im- 

portant as the skill in a vocation. To 

present forcefully any problem we must 
be able to do the following things: 


1. Plan the presentation carefully. 

2. Size up accurately the individual to 
whom the proposition will be presented. 

3. Get the facts and figures and break 
them down. 

4. Study and digest the ideas and facts. 

5. Arrange these in easy succession. 

6. Present them in such a way that the 
superior will want what you have to sell. 

7. Keep your superior in the yes atti- 
tude and affirmative frame of mind. 


Be Loyal to Your Superior 


“Loyalty is something which your supe- 
rior has the right to expect. 


Follow Instructions 


“Carelessness in carrying out instruc- 
tions will sooner or later result in disaster. 
One must have sound judgment to carry 
out things as instructed. 


“No one should follow instructions 
blindly. If a man receives instructions 
which he considers ill advised, he should 
make his opinion clear immediately. How- 
ever, if the superior insists upon his in- 
structions, the subordinate should and 
must do as instructed. 

“These suggestions or psychological ap- 
proaches to handle superiors are not per- 
fect and not complete. There are many 
others and the human element must not be 
omitted. Yes, bosses are humans too. They 
have their strong sides and weaknesses. 
They differ also, one method works well 
with one and maybe not or not as well 
with another. The best approach to every 
superior is to handle him as an individual, 
analyze him and find out which are the 
best psychological approaches to get along 
with him. But never forget (1) to be ac- 
curate in facts and figures; (2) that only 
results, not talk, count; (3) that knowl- 
edge will help toward success.” 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢ ¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 





this department. 


Q—Mrs. C. E. B. sends the following 7 
ment and gue im * ‘Your discussion of ‘ 

rs words’ was very interesting. It re- 

minded me of a ‘little item that I read 


recently in the New Yorker magazine in 
which a little polite fun was had at the 
expense of a noted writer who once made 
ihe statement that whenever anyone says 
‘“s a matter of fact’ that the speaker was 
really at his wit’s end. The editors of the 
New Yorker then quoted this man as say- 
ing ‘as a matter of fact’ several times him- 
wlf on several other occastons. Is there 
mything wrong with ‘as a matter of fact’? 
What does ‘as a matter of fact’ mean? 
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[ION 





Would you discuss that expression as you 
did ‘in other words’ ?” 
A—This 
ter of fact” 


writer would put “as a mat- 
in the same tabbed card cate- 
gry as “in other words.” If you recall 
the discussion of “in other words,” you 
nay remember r a stand was taken that cer- 
tain expressions are simply indicators of 
the direction the speaker or writer pursues. 
These expressions are sometimes offensive 
nthemselves as “needless to say,” but are 
quite often very useful. The chief offense 
les in overuse. As in the case of the con- 
iunctive adverbs, “moreover,” “however,” 
“nevertheless,” etc., too many expressions 
lke “in other words” or “as a matter of 
fact” make the utterance pretentious. 

“As a matter of fact” is a very inter- 
sting tabbed card expression. From our 
arliest days of listening to good English, 
we have been exposed to the expression “as 
amatter of fact.” Take your own ex- 
ample. You have heard the expression so 
oiten, and have taken the function of the 
expression so much for granted, that you 
lave never stopped to think what “as a 
matter of fact” really means. Was the 
yeaker wrong who used “as a matter of 
fact” so many times? Of course not, as 
ong as he kept the incidence well spaced. 
He was wrong, however, when he made the 
tatement that anyone who uses such ex- 
iessions is at his wit’s end. No one is 
ay more at his wit’s end who uses the ex- 
fression wisely than a highway engineer 
who puts a necessary sign “to Albany” or 
to Chicago” at a road fork. 

As far as meaning is concerned, “as a 
matter of fact” does not mean literally 
what the words state. Originally, “as a 
matter of fact” had the same significance 
& “verily,” “truly, ” “T swear that this is 
tue,” but today “as a matter of fact” no 
more attests to truth than “Dear Madam” 
teans that the clerk in the gas and electric 
peery holds dear the woman he is ad- 
lressing 

‘ Eesicaity, “as a matter of fact” is a com- 
imation of words which mean, “what fol- 
hws will have particular and cogent appli- 
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cation to what I have been saying.” Think 
of all the occasions in which you might use 
“as a matter of fact.” A woman approaches 
a sales clerk asking whether she needs 
saddle soap or neutral cream as a dressing 
for some leather item she has just bought. 
He tells her that she should use a certain 
kind of wax polish and adds “as a matter 
of fact—I have some right here”; or, 
“As a matter of fact, one application of 
that polish will keep the leather clean for a 
month”; or, “As a matter of fact, you 
should be careful not to use anything ‘else.” 
The expression is correct and useful i 
moderation. 


a4 
O.—The following question is received 
from Miss C. M. P.: “Recently in our 
economics class we had a unit on free 
enterprise. The word competition was 
witroduced into the discussion and a girl 
asked for a definition of the oak She 
was told to look the word up in the dic- 


report her findings to the 
dicttonary she had gave the 
business, and now 


tionary and 
class. The 
explanation rivalry in 
several members of the class turned 
quickly to the words rivalry and rival. 
One boy read the etymology of the word 
‘people living on the same river’ and con- 
fused that with the definition. I had little 
difficulty explaining that ‘people living on 
the same river’ was the oriainal meaning 
of the word, but usage has changed the 
word into meaning an attempt to surpass 
another or others in seeking some goal. 
We had discussed word origins before. 
But the class was curious with the idea 
that rivalry once meant people living along 
the same river and wanted to know how 
such an sige had resulted in our present 
means of rivalry. I was at a loss to ex- 
plain this point. My guess was compe- 
tition over the use of the stream. With 
the superior resources at the disposal of 
THE JOURNAL can you tell me how rivalry 
attained its present meaning” ? 


A.—The word comes from the Latin 
rivalis which means not only living on 
the same or opposite sides of a stream 


as others but also using the same stream 
as others. Your guess of “competition 
over the use of the stream” was quite 
correct. Archbishop Trench in his classic 
On the Study of Words (Macmillan), 
discusses this point and comes to the same 
conclusion. With living together on a 
river bank comes contention over river 
rights and disputes over when one party 
might channel part of the water into his 


own fields for irrigation. From such 
disputes the meaning was extended to 
cover contests in love, business, politics, 


international affairs, etc. 


O0.—Mr. A. asks the following ques- 
tion: “I re that the following 1s wrong, 
but cannot tell precisely why. Can you 
help me? ‘Do it like you always do?” 


A.—The word like is a preposition and 
cannot introduce a dependent clause. You 
should say “Do it as you always do.” 
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O.—Miss C. W. K. asks the following 
question: “Im afraid that I left myself 
wide open for this one. We had a unit on 
the legal aspects of commercial correspond- 
ence and I tried to elicit from the class all 
of the laws which they felt would be in- 
volved in the business letter. One of the 
students suggested blackmail and I per- 
mitted the discussion to drift along with 
the idea implied that blackmail was origi- 
nally some kind of illegal correspondence 
as the blackmarket ts some kind of illegal 
commodity exchange. As prepared to 
write blackmail on the board I wondered 
whether the word consisted of one or two 
words and I consulted my desk dictionary. 
To my horror I noticed the syllable mail 
has nothing whatsoever to do with our 
present day word mail meaning correspond- 
ence, but comes from an obsolete word 
meaning rent. Somehow the etymology of 
the word intrigued some members of the 
class—and me too. I’ve read all the infor- 
mation available in the dictionary on the 
subject, but find that neither my class nor I 
am satisfied. Can you tell me anything 
further about this word or give me a good 
reference for finding further information?” 


A.—A first and obvious reference for a 
question like this would always be the 
Oxford English Dictionary. However, 
Professor Ernest Weekley has an inter- 
esting discussion of the word in his little 
volume, Vords Ancient and Modern (John 
Murray, London). This discussion might 
serve your purpose and that of your class 
very well. As you probably noticed in your 
dictionary, the word seems to have been 
employed to describe an extortion (similar 
to protection in gangster parlance) prac- 
ticed at one time along the Scottish border. 
Professor Weekley reminds us that Chap- 
ter 15 of Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley con- 
tains an explanation of the blackmailing as 
carried on by certain Highland chiefs. 

The syllable black in blackmail is used 
in the same sense as it is in black market 
or black list—something dark, unpleasant, 
repulsive. How that word was linked to 
the Anglo Saxon and Norse mal—rent or 
agreement is a matter of philological con- 
jecture. Money paid in tribute would cer- 
tainly be unpleasant, sinister, or whatever 
you conceive of black meaning in this 
sense. The word has been extended in 
several interesting ways to other forms of 
extortion. In America the word has been 
useful in sensational journalism and, in mo- 
tion picture scenario writing. Somehow 
the letter has become a conventional me- 
dium of blackmailing and the blackmail 
letter does suggest itself readily enough. 
Don’t feel embarrassed that you were 
drawn into linking blackmail with the post 
office. Journalistic and motion picture 
usage implies correspondence and your mis- 
take is understandable. 


+ 


Q. —Mr. T. A. sends the following inqury: 
“Can liable and likely be used interchange- 
ably?” 
A.—No. Remember always that there is 
something vulnerable about liable. Some- 
thing unpleasant may very well happen 
when somebody is liable to something. 
Think of likely as much broader and en- 
compassing any probability. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 











E.B.T.A. New York Convention 


The recent convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, conducted 
from April 13 to April 16 in New York 
City, is reported to be one of the most 
successful in the history of the association. 
The theme of the 52nd annual convention, 
“The Place of Business Education in 
American Education” was _ developed 
through a series of section meetings at 
which all branches of business education 
on the secondary and collegiate levels were 
discussed. Extensive exhibits of latest 
equipment, books and other teaching mate- 
rials, a gala banquet, and a well attended 
general meeting were among the other fea- 
tures. Dr. James R. Meehan, president of 
the EBTA and chairman of the Business 
Education Department of Hunter College, 
presided over the convention proceedings. 

All meetings were held as outlined in 
the March issue of THE JouRNAL OF 
Business EpucatIon. 

The newly elected president is Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, Department Head, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Mrs. North has been a member of 
the Executive Board for a number of 
years and is past president of the NEA 
Department of Business Education. 

The vice-president for the coming year 
is Frank March, vice-president of the 
Drake Schools, New York City. Lloyd 
H. Jacobs, State Education Department, 
New Jersey, is a new Executive Board 
member. Those who will continue as of- 
ficers and Executive Board members are 
Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, Buffalo, secretary; Rufus 
Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, treasurer; Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, New York University; Clark F. 
Murdough, Edgewood Junior College, 
Barrington, Rhode Island; Saul Wolpert, 
Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr. James R. 
Meehan, past president. 

The Executive Board voted to hold the 
1950 convention in Boston. 


C.B.E.A. Elects 


Brother John M. Murray, F.S.C.H., 
Rice High School, New York City, was 
elected president of the Catholic Business 
Education Association at the fourth annual 
convention held in West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls High School, April 22. The 
program for the convention was outlined 
in the March issue of this magazine. 

Other officers elected at this meeting 
are: Vice-president, Sister Mary Liguori, 
O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; secretary, Sister M. 
Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; treasurer, Sister M. Regis, 
O.P., St. Vincent Ferrer High School, 
New York, New York; publications editor 
Brother Joseph Keimig, S.M., University 
of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; organizational 
director, Brother George Nagel, S.M., 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; re- 
search director, Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Min- 
nesota. 

Representatives at large on the Nationai 
Board are: Brother George Nagel, S.M., 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; Sis- 
ter M. Dorothy, O.P., Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School, New York, New 
York; Brother Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., St. 
Edward’s University, Austin, Texas; 
Brother Hubert, C.F.X., Cardinal Hayes 
High School, New York, New York; 
Sister M. Athanasia, St. Regis College, 
Weston, Massachusetts. 

It has been announced that the 1950 
convention will be held at St. Mary’s 
Dominican College, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, under the chairmanship of Sister M. 
Liguori, O.P. 

aa 


June Meeting of NEBCA 


Gladys H. Lord, president of the New 
England Business College Association, has 
announced a meeting of this group for the 
evening of June 30. This meeting will be 
held in conjunction with the Northeast Re- 
gional Workshop at New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers in Albany. It will take 
the form of a dinner, followed by a busi- 
ness session and a social hour. 





E.B.T.A, OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, left to right: Rufus Stickney, treasurer; Frank March, vice-president; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Doub North, president; Bernard A. Shilt, secretary. Standing: Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
Saul Wolpert, Clark F. Murdough, E, G. Purvis, Helen Reynolds and James R. Meehan. 
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D.P.E. Chapter at U. of Oklahoma 


Sigma Chapter of Delta Pi Ep-ilon was 
installed at the University of Oldahoma 
April 29, with Dr. Harry Human as 
sponsor. 

J. Ralph Reed is president of the new 
chapter, Adele Thompson is vice-president, 
Charles McKinney is treasurer, Noba 
French, corresponding secretary and Jodie 
Smith, recording secretary. 

Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, national president of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, was present at the ceremonies, 
5 


Summer Convention 
in Bene-lux Countries 


The International Society for Business 
Education is holding its annual economic 
course in Luxemburg July 20 to 23, in 
Holland July 23 to 29, and in Belgium 
July 29 to August 8. Several American 
business educators are planning to attend, 

The United States division of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education 
will probably be represented by its presi- 
dent, Herbert A. Tonne, editor of THE 
JouRNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, at the 
annual official meeting of delegates. 
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National Business Education 
League August Meeting 


The second annual conference of the 
National Business Education League will 
be held in Detroit, Michigan, August 22 
and 23. The dates were set by the Execu- 
tive and Advisory Committees at their 
meeting in Washington on April 20. Mrs. 
R. Louise Grooms, president of Detroit 
Institute of Commerce and recording sec- 
retary of the National Business Education 
League, has been designated as the ccnven- 
tion chairman. All meetings will be held 
at the Lucy Thurman Y.W.C.A. 

The National Business Education League 
was formed last summer with the an- 
nounced objective of working on_prob- 
lems pertaining especially to minority 
groups, with present emphasis on specific 
situations affecting Negroes in business 
and business education. Memberships are 
open to interested persons and _ groups. 
Mrs. Oretha Brooks Brown, 306 Merritts 
Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia, is the 
membership chairman. 

The present officers were elected pro- 
tem, until adoption of the constitution and 
by-laws at the second annual conference in 
Detroit. These officers are: President, Dr. 
Irene C. Hypps, Head, Business Educa- 
tion, Divisions 10-13, Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia; vice-president, 
H. Naylor Fitzhugh, Associate Professor, 
Department of Commerce and Finance, 
Howard University; treasurer, S. G. Mad- 
den, Armstrong High School, Richmond, 
Virginia; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
P. Williams, Head, Business Education 
Department, Fort Valley State College, 
Fort Valley, Georgia; recording secretary, 
Mrs. R. Louise Grooms, Detroit Institute 
of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan; editor- 
in-chief, Dr. V. V. Oak, Dean, Alcorn 
A &M College, Alcorn, Mississippi. . 

Further information about the meetings 
and program may be obtained from the 
chairman’s headquarters in the Tobin 
Building, 1308 Broadway, Detroit 26. 
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Armstrong Heads AVA 
Distributive Education Section 


In the January number of this magazine 
it was reported that no new vice-president 
of the AVA for Business Education was 
elected at the December Milwaukee con- 
yention and that Donovan R. Armstrong, 
Supervisor of Distributive Education for 
the State of Louisiana, would serve both 
Business and Distributive Divisions until 
membership in each division could be sep- 
arated. Before the new constitution was 
adopted the one division of Commercial 
Education included both Business and Dis- 
tributive Education. 

At the spring meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the American Vocational 
Association Mr. Armstrong was desig- 
nated as vice-president for the Distributive 
Education Section but no action was taken 
on a vice-president for the Business Edu- 
cation Section. 
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Bolen To Head Southeastern 
Business College Group 


At the April 7 and 8 meeting of the 
Southeastern Association of Business Col- 
leges H. J. Bolen, Draughon’s Business 
College, Savannah, Georgia, was elected 
president for the coming year. All meet- 
ings were held in the Tutwiler Hotel in 
Birmingham, Alabama. The program was 
outlined in the March issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Marguerite Brumley, Brunswick, Geor- 
gia, was elected vice-president, Mrs. J. F. 
Marsh of Atlanta, Georgia, was chosen 
secretary, and Mrs. Gladys P. Callaway, 
Montgomery, Alabama, was elected treas- 
urer. 

It is reported that approximately 300 
people attended the convention. 
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NOMA Conference 


“Soundings in Office Management— 

1949” will be the theme of the 30th Annual 
International Conference of the National 
Office Management Association scheduled 
for Philadelphia May 22, 23, 24 and 25. As 
in other years, much of the program will 
be of interest to business teachers and 
school administrators. In connection with 
the conference NOMA is sponsoring its 
annual exposition of office equipment. Of- 
hee machines, equipment, supplies, litera- 
ture and furniture will be on display at 
Convention Hall. The conference head- 
_ are at Hotel Benjamin Frank- 
in. 

The exposition of office equipment has 
three main purposes: to review develop- 
ments in the field of office machines, to 
give specific product information, and to 
survey the competitive field. 





Mr. Armstrong 
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Kamprath Elected Mid-Western President 


Walter Kamprath, Minnesota School of 
Business, Minneapolis, will head the Mid- 
Western Business Schools Association for 
the coming year. Other officers named at 
the three day convention, held in the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska in April 
are: Vice-presidents, Jerry E. Platt, Platt 
School of Commerce and _ Secretarial 
Training, St. Joseph, Missouri, and C. C 
Jacobson, National School of Business, 
Rapid City, South Dakota; secretary, 
Corinne S. Wilson, Business Preparatory 
School, Wichita, Kansas; treasurer, Hugh 
T. Barnes, Barnes School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado. 





Hiram Rasely, of Burdett College, Boston, is 


made Chief in Otoe Indian Tribe of Okla- 
homa at Mid-Western Convention. 


Directors for the coming year are: Past 
president, H. Everett Pope, Oklahoma 
School of Business, Tulsa; I. W. Stevens, 
Henager School of Business, Salt Lake 
City; Utah: ER. ©. Hadlich, Aakers 
School of Business, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Alvah O. Callow, Kenosha Col- 
lege of Commerce, Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
A. R. Beard, Brown’s Peoria School of 
Business, Peoria, Illinois. 

E. O. Fenton, program chairman, re- 
ports that all meetings were held as out- 
lined in the February and March issues of 
this magazine. 


+ 
New Sigma Alpha Sigma Chapter 


Sigma Alpha Sigma, national honorary, 
professional fraternity has established its 
first chapter on the West coast. The Ep- 
silon chapter at the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, was formed 
April 7, at a dinner meeting. The spon- 
sors of the chapter are Dr. E. G. Black- 
stone and Mrs. Ruth Toothaker. 

Sigma Alpha Sigma was founded on 
May 2, 1940 by Mr. W. Rude, at Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater. 
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Mr. Kamprath 


Bidgood Chosen President by 
Collegiate Business School Deans 


At the April meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness Dean Lee Bidgood, of the School of 
Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Alabama, was selected presi- 
dent for the coming year. Dean Canby C. 
Balderston, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected vice-president and Dean 
Horace B. Brown, Jr., School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The Executive Committee is made up as 
follows: Dean Ewald T. Grether, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
California; Dean Thomas H. Carroll, ‘Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Syra- 
cuse University; Dean Thomas L. Norton, 
School of Business and Civic Administra- 
tion, The City College, New York, New 
York; Dean Raymond E. Glos, School of 
Business Administration, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio; Dean Richard L. 
Kozelka, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Dean Garfield V. Cox, School of 
Business, University of Chicago; and 
Dean J. F. Pyle, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Maryland. 

The program for the meeting was out- 
lined in the April issue of this magazine. 
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S.B.E.A. Convention Plans 


The 27th Annual Convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
will be held in Miami, Florida, at the Mc- 
Allister Hotel on November 24, 25 and 26. 
Miss Betty E. Weeks head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at the Miami Senior 
High School is chairman of the local com- 
mittee in charge of convention plans. 

Dr. Harold M. Norton, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
has announced that Frank M. Herndon, 
University of Mississippi, University, Mis- 
sissippi, has been appointed association 
secretary and Harold F. Craver, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, has 
been appointed association treasurer. 


© 
NEBCTA Members Pool Ideas 


Marguerite R. Royal, president of the 
New England Business College Teachers 
Association, reports that members of this 
group are writing articles for the annual 
publication “Ideas, Inc.” Each member 
contributes some idea that he has found 
helpful to him in his teaching. Copies are 
sent to the secretary, Gustave 'C. Cote, of 
the Hesser Business College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, who has them bound and 
sent out to each member in booklet form. 





Dean Bidgood 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 11 to August 20, 1949 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Theories and Practices in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Demonstration Class in 
Elementary Typewriting; Administration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Business Education - oe Construction; Improvement of_Instrue- 
tion in B Im Instruction in Junlor Business Training; 
Measurement in Business porn Ay The Improvement of Instruction in Office 

he Im of Instruction in Social Business Subjects; The 
improvement of Instruction in Business English; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion. 








Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economics; English; Geography; 
pomrnnes: Commerciat Law; Management; Mathematics; Shorthand, and 
ypewriting. 


Annual Conference on Business Education—August 2. 


For Bulletin and information, address 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 


Introducing the 
REVISED GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL 
presented by the authors 
Louis A, Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek 

Three One-Week Courses 

July 11-15. For high school teachers 

July 18-22, For high school teachers 

August 1-5, For business school teachers 


Registration Fee — $5 
For full details write at once to 
Paul M. Pair, Director 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


we cordially—and urgently—invite you to the 


ANNUAL NATIONAL STENOGRAPH INSTITUTE 


presenting 
Current Teacher's Methods and Laboratory Experimentation 


including ... Theory 
Speed Development 
Special Skills and Techniques 


No Tuition 
Matriculation Fee—$5.00 


The Congress Hotel 
July 11 thru 22 


Air-conditioned Quarters 


Machines and supplies furnished 


Here is a sample of last year's enthusiastic comments— 

"| need not tell you that the Institute was a wonderful success—we 
all learned much in it. Through it the Stenograph company is doing 
an excellent piece of education, and | am sure the group understands 
and appreciates it." 

—Alice M. Gonzales, University of Puerto Rico 


write for application blanks to 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 











1949 SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 
in THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Interesting Teacher-Training Courses (carrying college credit) 
in this modern system of shorthand will be offered this sum- 
mer at the colleges and universities indicated below. 


Qualified teachers will be reimbursed for the cost of tuition 
by Prentice-Hall. 
U. of Southern California (Los Angeles, Calif..—June 20-July 
30; U. of San Francisco (San Francisco, Calif.)—June 27-Aug. 
5: Colorado State College of Education (Greeley, Colorado)— 
June 27-Aug. 19; State University of lowa (Iowa City, lowa)— 
June 15-Aug. 10; State Teachers College (Mankato, Minn.) 
—June 13-July 22; Montana State College (Bozeman, Mont.)— 
June 15-July 19; U. of Nebraska (Lincoln, Neb.)—June 7-July 
29; Creighton U. (Omaha, Neb.)—June 10-Aug. 4; U. of Pitts- 
burgh (Pittsburgh, Pa.)—June 27-Aug. 5: U. of Washington 
(Seattle, Wash.)—June 20-July 20, July 21-Aug. 19: State 
Teachers College (Whitewater, Wisc.)—June 20-July 29. 

For full details write to the registrar of the college 

or university of your choice, or direct to us. 


Attend the THOMAS SHORTHAND INSTITUTE to be held 
July 11-August 5 at our address below. 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . mak 
ing the regular University facilities available to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. If you require courses 
for certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited 
to your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 

Regular Sessions, June 27 to August 5 

Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions Bulletin which 

lists the courses to be offered during the 1949 Summer Sessions. 

Address Office of the Regtstrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 6 and 13. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1949 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E, O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 
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Sausen Heads Duffs-Iron City College 


.. C. Sausen became the fourth presi- 
jent Duffs-Iron City College has had in 
109 years in March, when he was selected 
by the « of Directors to succeed the 
ate Dr. P. S. Spangler. The former Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President will also function 
gs manager of the school. 

He went to Duffs-Iron City College in 
1937 and was soon put in charge of high 
ghool contact work and took over the 
luties of registrar. In 1946, he became 
a vice-president of the school and in Sep- 
ember, 1948, was made Executive Vice- 
President. 

His first experience in the field of com- 
mercial education was in 1931, when he 
nioneered in the use of machine shorthand 
in the schools and offices of Chicago. It 
was during his association with the Steno- 
type Company that Mr. Sausen met the 
te Dr. P. S. Spangler, and was_per- 
suaded by him to join the administrative 
staff at Duffs-Iron City College. 

5 
Rice College Has New Owner 

Charles E. former student 
and graduate of Rice Business College, 
Charleston, South Carolina, returned to 
the school in March—this time as owner. 

Upon being discharged from Army serv- 
ice, as a Captain, Mr. Palmer accepted a 
position with Northwest Airlines, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minnesota, as treasury representa- 
tive, Orient region, assisting in the estab- 
lishment of a new International Airline. 

A graduate of Rice Business College 


Palmer, a 


and LaSalle Extension University, he also 
attended the School of Business Admin- 


stration of the University of Minnesota. 
ms 
Philadelphia School Expands 


William Penn Business Institute, 
founded in 1947 by C. W. Maxwell, moved 
recently from its location at 21st and Co- 
lumbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
ia, to new and larger quarters at 1530 
Lombard Street. 

The new four story location formerly a 
hospital, has been completely renovated. 
It can accommodate 500 students and is 
equipped with an elevator, student lounge, 
game rooms, and a canteen. 


+ 


New NAM Materials on Business 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
N. Y., have just made available to teachers 
iis new series of booklets. Among them 
are: Your Opportunity in Management; 
tour Future is What You Make It; Hu- 
man Relations and Efficient Production; 
Patents and Your Tomorrow; The Public 
Be Served. 
5 


Travis Becomes Burroughs 

director of Research 

Professor Irven Travis of the Univer- 
ity of Pennsylvania has been made Direc- 
or of Research for the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company and will have direction 
of the new Burroughs Research Labora- 
tory in Philadelphia. 

Travis has been a consultant to the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company for 
the past year. He will continue as a pro- 
lessor at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Professor Nichols Honored 

A Frederick G. Nichols Club was launched 
at a breakfast in his honor held in con- 
nection with the E.B.T.A. meeting in New 
York. Dr. S. J. Turille, Head of the 
Madi- 
Virginia, and 
Professor of 


Philadel- 


Department of Business Education, 
son College, 
Dr. William M. 
Temple 


Harrisonburg, 
Polishook, 


Education, University, 





Professor Nichols 


both former students 


phia, Pennsylvania, 
arranged for the 


of Professor Nichols, 
breakfast. 

A score or 
former students at 
were present. 

It is planned to 


Protessor Nichols’ 
University 


more of 
Harvard 


have a_ testimonial 
breakfast in honor of Professor Nichols 
once or twice a year at convenient times 
in cormection with conventions of business 
teachers. 





Myron C, Fisher 





Fisher, 78-year-old co-founder 
died May 


Massa- 


Myron C. 
of the Fisher Business College, 
sixth at his home in Somerville, 
chusetts. 

Born in Shennodoah, Iowa, he was 
graduated from Western Normal College 
and came to Boston in 1891. He taught 
in several schools in the Boston area be- 
fore establishing the Winter Hill Business 
College in Somerville in 1903. With his 
brother, Edmund H. Fisher, he expanded 
the institution, which later became known 
as Fisher Business College, with branches 
in Somerville, Boston, Cambridge and 
Waltham. In recent years, only the Bos- 
ton and Somerville schools have been 
operated. Upon its incorporation as an 
educational institution in 1944, the brothers 
retired. Mr. Fisher’s three sons now are 
executive officers. 





George W. Crowley 





George W. Crowley, former business 
school administrator, died | in Philadelphia 
_— Hospital April 22, at the age of 


ie. Crowley had held executive posts 
at Strayer’s Business School and College 
and at the former Philadelphia Business 
College. He was the founder of the old 
Columbia Business College and _ briefly 
owned the former Randall School of Busi- 
ness. He retired in 1940. 


Kinman Accepts New Position 


J. I. Kinman, former head of Kinman’s 
Business University, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, has accepted a position as secretary- 
manager of the Goleta Valley Chamber of 
Commerce. Now a resident of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, he has been teaching com- 
mercial classes at the Santa Barbara and 
Ventura branches of the University of 


California for the past two years. 
Mr. Kinman, who is widely known over 
Santa Barbara County for his Farm Bu- 


commercial teaching activities, 
paid secretary of the 
making a concerted 
Goleta Valley and 
conditions to its 


reau and 
will be the first 
Chamber, which is 
effort to develop the 
bring improved living 
residents. 

He has an unusually fine background 
for this position, having served as Head 
of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
and as president of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the State of Wash- 
ington. He is a past president of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges and is Governor General of Pi Rho 
Zeta International, AACC-sponsored fra- 
ternity and sorority. 


+ 


U, of Houston Graduate Fellowships 


Graduate fellowships for the academic 
year 1949-1950 are being offered for the 
master’s degree and the doctorate of edu- 
cation by the University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. Teaching and laboratory 
assistant fellowships are available in ac- 
counting, economics, finance, management, 
marketing, insurance, shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and general business. Candidates must 
have completed their work for the bac- 
calaureate degree in an approved college 
or university with a major in the field of 
graduate study. Evidence of satisfactory 
teaching experience or satisfactory experi- 
ence in the field of graduate study is de- 
sirable. 

Application by letter, including a com- 
plete statement of experience, educational 
accomplishments, personal data, a tran- 
script of all college work, a photograph, 
and the names of five references, should 
be addressed to the Director of the School 
of Business Administration not later than 
June 1, 1949. 

ot 


Workshops for Economic Understanding 


Last summer, a workshop on economic 
education was presented at New York Uni- 
versity. While given support by a founda- 
tion, the organizers, under the chairman- 
ship of G. Derwood Baker, were given 
complete independence. 

This coming summer, the workshop will 
be repeated at New York University and 


similar workshops will be organized at 
Muhlenberg College, the University of 
Minnesota and Michigan State College. 


These workshops are organized to achieve 
better economic understanding among ad- 
ministrators and teacher leaders of educa- 
tion. 

Those interested should write to the col- 
leges concerned. Business educators in 
particular will find this development a 
meaningful way of achieving better con- 
tact with other groups of school admini- 
strators and teachers. 
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Dewey 
Shorthand 


simpler and more accurate 


A better system for vocational use 
The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


—for vocational use 


Dewey Shorthand teachers 
have fewer dropouts 


Dewey Shorthand students 


attain objectives more quickly 


Dewey Shorthand writers 
turn out more and better transcript 


—for personal use 


there is a new self-teaching short course 
Dewey Shorthand for personal use 


Teacher training is FREE 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. 


moved in one operation. 


Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
Price $2.50 postpaid 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
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Fourth Edition 


SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 








. 2 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates the isolated 
knowledges and skills taught in other separate courses. It not 
only provides this integrated training, but it also introduces 
certain skills that are not taught adequately in such separate 
courses as typewriting, shorthand, or bookkeeping. AND, 
it refreshes certain skills that may have become idle. 











SOUTH-WESTEAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Spx cialists tne Bassmess and Econvmec Cducalin 


cincinnati New YORK - CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO + OALLAS 





It’s easy to teach 


wiha KARLO 


TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATING STAND 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast 
growing, popular method of 
audio-visual training. The stand 
is solidly built, eliminating 
wobble and vibration and fea- 
tures a wide range of adjust- 
ability from 32 to 44 inches. 
Free rolling caster wheels make 
it easily portable and_ permit 
turning in all directions for 
demonstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the 
typewriter and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view 
of the entire class. Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. 

Models of the Karlo Type: 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Write today for full 
information and prices. 






Model 1E 
Wood Top 
Metal Base 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
32 lonia Ave., SW., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
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BOOKKEEPING, by Alfred M. Hoffman, 
New York: American Book Company, 
235 pp. $2.44. 


This beginning high school text in book- 
keeping deals with the essential principles 
and techniques. The book is practical be- 
cause students learn by actual doing and 
because the procedures taught are those 
applied in most businesses. 

Here are some of the main features of 
the bool: : 

1. Simple business forms in common use 
serve to introduce the principles of record 
keeping. 

2, Diagrams show graphically the rela- 
tionships between business forms and book- 
keeping records. 

3. Cartoon-type drawings 
emphasize important points. 

4, Difficult principles and procedures are 
often re-explained in the problems them- 
selves. 

5. Review questions serve to direct the 
student’s attention to important points and 
to help him evaluate his own understand- 
ing of the material covered. 

6. Provision is made for varied levels of 
ability among students. 

7. Procedures developed in each chapter 
are repeated in the cycle development of 
following chapters. 

Teachers of bookkeeping who are select- 
ing a text will want to give consideration 
to this new book. 


are used to 


5 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, by 
Harold Spears, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 147 pp. List Price, $1.25. 


Doctor Spears, who has had many years 
experience in teaching and administering, 
utlines 89 principles that effectively pre- 
ent the newer form of thinking in edu- 
cation, 

Each principle is briefly explained. Doc- 
tor Spears is an able writer who puts 
aross his point of view in clear terms; 
where words are not sufficient, he draws a 
artoon to express his opinion. 

The book is very useful for faculty 
meetings, administrative conferences, work- 
shops, and teachers working in specialized 
oy who want a generz ul point of view. 
tis drawing nationwide attention, 

Tt ae howd, in the convenient handbook 
‘ize, 


aa 


FECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Third 
Edition, by Robert R. Aurner, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 582 pp. $1.96, 


Those familiar with earlier editions of 
his text will note at once a change of 
itle indicating a wider scope of coverage. 
The Second Edition title, Effective Busi- 
less Correspondence is broadened in this 
Third Edition to Effective Business Eng- 





ish. The main difference between editions 








¢) 










les in a considerable enrichment of the 
fammar area. 

The author presents his course in fifteen 
mts plus an excellent reference section. 
The first two of these units are devoted 
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to the mechanics of grammar. The third 
unit is given over to rhetorical effective- 
ness, although no such formidable title is 
employed. The units from the fourth 
through the eighth discuss the various 
aspects of building the business letter. 
From the ninth unit through the thirteenth 
unit, Dr. Aurner reviews the different 
letters one encounters in busines such as 
the credit and collection letter and the 
adjustment letter. One of these units is 


devoted in its entirety to the letter of 
application. The fourteenth unit presents 
the business report and the last unit 
considers the miscellaneous concerns of 
business communication, including oral 
English. The widening of the vista in- 
cludes no radical departure from Dr. 


Aurner’s method of presenting ‘his mate- 
rial in previous editions. The most com- 
mendable feature of this text is the em- 
phasis on thinking as well as expression. 


A teacher’s manual and an_ optional 
workbook are also available. 
5 


YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS, An In- 
troduction to Consumer Education, by 
Augustus H, Smith, Gladys Bahr, and 
Fred T, Wilhelms, New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 458 pp. 
$2.40. 
The revision of this text has been 


looked for eagerly by teachers of consumer 
education and economics. Readers will be 
interested to note the change in emphasis 
developed by the additional authorship of 
Gladys Bahr, well known for her contri- 


butions to social business education, and 
Fred T. Wilhelms. formerly associated 
with the Consumer Education Study. This 


edition, even more than the previous one, 
emphasizes attitudes and understandings 
that will enable the business student to 
handle his consumer problems. 

The book deals with such topics as choice 
of a right vocation, getting and holding a 
job, budgeting, saving, good shopping tech- 
niques, using banks and credits, intelligent 
buying and spending, buying i insurance, in- 
vesting, renting or owning a home. It is 
-asy to read and ample teaching aids are 
included. The chapter-end questions seem 
to be thought provoking and the applica- 
tions are the type that young high school 


students can intelligently undertake. <A 
teacher’s manual is to be available in the 
near future. 

This edition further carries to a con- 
clusion the tendency of junior business 
training or introduction to business and 


consumer education to become very similar 
in their content and presentation. The 
problems of high school teachers of basic 
business are more than ever now not those 
of getting good materials, but of selecting 
from among the wealth of teaching mate- 
rials that are available and developing a 
meaningful sequence of subject matter. 

This book is a significant contribution to 
the teaching materials in basic business 
education. It should be an important fac- 
tor in determining the future of this sub- 
ject matter area. 





ADVERTISING COPY, Third Edition, by 
George Burton Hotchkiss, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 469 pp. $4.50, 
This is a revision of one of the classic 

works on the writing of advertising copy; 

the earlier editions have appeared con- 
sistently in Printer’s Ink annual compila- 
tion of the “Ten Best Advertising Books.” 

The revision retains the general plan of 
the original version, but adds new mate- 
rial that has been tested by experience. 

New illustrative specimens have been care- 

fully selected, although some of the old 

ones despite an old-fashioned appearance, 
have been retained. The book is intended 
for young men and women who are pre- 
paring for advertising work, or who are 
engaged in it, but not ranked as experts. 

It should be especially helpful in personal 

instruction although it is designed both for 

use in the classroom or the business office. 

“Practical” courses in English composi- 
tion which offer realistic writing will find 
the text useful, but the main object of the 
writer is to help those who want to learn 
to write advertising copy for practical 
business uses. 


* 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING, Third Edi- 
tion, by John A, White, edited by New- 
love, New York: D, C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 671 pp. $5.00. 


A thorough revision of one of the popu- 
lar beginning collegiate accounting texts. 
There is a completely new series of prac- 
tice problems and exercises; three new 
practice sets have been developed. The 
book is planned for those who wish to 
study accounting as an introduction to 
business administration and for those who 
plan to take advanced courses in account- 
ing as a basis for professional accounting. 

The introduction to accounting  prin- 
ciples is a combined equation-balance sheet 
approach. The complete cycle for a per- 
sonal service business is developed in the 
first four chapters. By careful planning 
the book may be used in a college course 
ranging in credit from three to eight 
semester hours. 


+ 


COURT REPORTER, by Charles A. Juck- 
ett, Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. 25c. 


“The court reporter stands at the peak of 
his profession.” Qualifications include: (1) 
better-than-average scholastic intelligence ; 
quick reaction time; broad general knowl- 
edge; 175-200 words a minute in sustained 
shorthand or machine speed. Entrance 
varies according to state requirements be- 
tween direct personal application to judge, 
court or lawyer, or by shorthand reporter 
examination or civil service. Preparation 
may be accomplished through college or 
independent study; the latter is a long, hard 
task. Salary for beginners is approximately 
$3,000 a year; transcription of testimony 
adds extra income. 


4l 








“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 16 





AN INTRODUCTORY LESSON ON THE KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 


by Beatrice B, Frankel 


Monroe School of Business 
New York 


introductory lesson on the key- 
calculator is the most important 
entire course. It is during 
work that the student de- 
techniques for a good 
accuracy, and rhythmic 


The 
driven 
lesson of the 
the first day’s 
velops the basic 
operator—speed, 
stroking. 

The lesson following has been tried in 
several experimental situations and was 
found to be effective because: (1) It 
forces the student to develop rhythinic 
stroking, (2) it emphasizes speed from 
the beginning of the course, (3) it makes 
use of both auditory and visual aids. 


Lesson Plan 
I. Aim: 


To introduce the key-driven calculator 
and develop rhythmic stroking and speed. 


Il. Materials: 


A. Practice and test problems 

B. Metronome 

C. Interval timer 

D. Calculators 

E. Slides and projector: 
1. Slide A—Overview of pencil-holding 
technique 
2. Slide B 
ing technique 
3. Slide C—Pencil-holding technique 
4. Slide D—Book-machine relationship 


III. Motivation and Introduction: 

Teacher asks the following questions: 

1. Why are you interested in learning 

about adding and calculating machines ? 

2. Why use a machine rather than pen- 

cil and paper? 

3. What do we 

calculate” ? 

4. Have you ever seen a machine used 

in a business office? For what type of 

work was it used? 
3. Students: Feel the keys. 

Teacher: What is the difference be- 
tween the keys with the large number 3 
and the large number 4? (3 is concave; 4 
is flat) 

Teacher: Explain concave and flat sur- 
face keys. The purpose is to facilitate 
learning the touch system. 

E. Teacher: Pick up your pencils. (Note 
method of holding pencils.) In comp- 
tometry, the pencil must be held in a spe- 
cial way for two reasons: (1) to baiance 
the hand, (2) to have the pencil ready for 
writing. 

F. Students: 

Use operating 
r. Teacher to note 
and thumb stiffness. 


Underview of pencil-hold- 


“ 


mean by the term “to 


Pick up and drop pencil. 
and writing positions, 


left-handedness, palm 


Application: 


A. Begin operation of machine. 
ote: 1. Position of machine 
. Position of paper 
. Position of chair 
4. Position of pencil 
B. Students : 
right hand on the 30 key 
finger on the 3 key. 
Teacher: The 30 and 3 keys to the far 
right are the home keys on the calculator 
just as the asdf jkl; keys are the home 


Place the index finger of the 
and the middle 
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keys on the typewriter. The 30 and 3 keys 
are the home keys because it is just as 
high to 5 as it is low to one; that is, the 
30 and 3 keys are centrally located. We 
do not use any key above the 5 row when 
we add on a key-driven calculator. To- 
morrow, you will learn how we may com- 
bine keys to arrive at numbers like 9, 7, 
and 6. Practice reaching for the 5, now 
the 1, back to the 3, etc. 

Teacher: To demonstrate problem as 
students train eyes to follow numbers. You 
are not to use your finger as a guide. You 
are not to point with your finger. Listen 
to the metronome as I call the numbers 
to the problem and complete problem 1 on 
the sheet of problems that I have given 
to you. Does everyone have a set of prob- 
lems? We are going to develop shythm. 
Rhythm is the basis of speed in the opera- 
tion of the key-driven calculator. Com- 
plete problem. 

Note: 1. Writing of answer 

2. Clearing of dials 
3. Position of pencil 


E. Students: Complete problem 1. 
F. Teacher: You have done this problem 
at the rate of 60 strokes a minute. Today, 
we are going to increase our speed from 
60 strokes to 102 strokes a minute. 
G. Students: Complete problems 1 and 2. 
Before beginning problem 3, teacher is to 
give number drill. 
H. Teacher: To increase speed of metro- 
nome: 
Problems 1 and 2— 60 strokes 
3 and 4— 72 strokes 
5 and 6— &8 strokes 
7 and 8— 96 strokes 
9 and 10—102 strokes 


Medial Summary: 


without looking at 
striking the cor- 


you tell, 
you are 


A. How can 
the keyboard, if 
rect keys? 

B. How may 
size rhythmic 


VI. Review: 


Timed test (10 minutes). 


we develop speed? (empha- 


stroking) 


B. Check answers. 
VII. 
A. What is the 
culator? 
Fe How may speed be developed ? 

What is the difference between the sur- 
face of the 1 key and the 4 key? 

. How should the pencil be held while 
el the machine? (Project slides 1 
and 2.) 

E. How should the pencil be held when 
writing the answer? (Project slide 3.) 

F. What should be the relationship be- 
tween the book and the machine? (Project 
slide 4.) 

G. Continue problems 11 to 20 until the 
end of the period. 


Final Summary: 


reason for using a cal- 


TIMING 
LS Ree POSE Se iiciic: 
) 20 minutes 
V 2 minutes 
VI 3 minutes 
5 minutes 
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6st , f: 


is the fountain pen wit 
the right point for 
the way you write 


Choose the point 
that writes your 
way. Screw it in 
the pen yourself. 
In case of damage 
you can replace 
your favorite point 
by number—quick- 
ly —at any foun- 
tain pen counter. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE ... WERE’S ALL YOU 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
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